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How Is Business? 


Quiet! 
Too bad—and expenses going on just the same, too. 


Yet there are people buying pianos. Why do they 
not buy of you? 


Give it up. 


Perhaps you have a piano that you think ought to 
sell, but it doesn’t, while 


Your competitor has a piano that does sell whether 
you think it ought to or not. 


Something suggestive! 


The largest dealer in pianos and organs in the 
world says that trade is good. 


A Pointer Py oo 


That dealer has, for more than thirty years, made 
a leader of the 


Hallet & Davis Piano 


Although he could have had his choice at any 
time of nearly, if not quite, all of the first-class 
pianos made. 





He is not obliged to buy this particular piano; 
But he does prefer to buy pianos to sell rather 
than to keep. 


See? 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E, UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved, 





CONSERVATORY OF MOSIC, SONDERSHADSEN, Tharmgia Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 
Bigs education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks), Cost of living io good families 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks), Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 188. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 

















GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E, 1 Ith Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 ith St., t NEW YORK. 


IMPORTAN T! 


BOOSEY & C0 of LONDON, England, 
i 


beg respectfully to announce that they 
SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON 





are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
the leading composers of the day 


Lists on application. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


HERSCHEL FENTON, 


—— DEALER IN - 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
ea” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGH1, SOLD OR EXCHANGED REPAIRED, &c. 








Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Gonftralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 


ADDRESS 


__H. Wolfsohn’s Agency, 381 E. 14th St. New York, 


HENKY WOLFSOHN’S 
QOS orn 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
NO PIs TO N5. 


331 E. FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
wO sRKM ANS! HIP 


THE MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
EMILWULSCHNER, 
| NDIANAPOLIS,IND. 








A 
Kal, 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE, 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch ‘o THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matavwan, - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL FESTIVALS 


Root’s Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO. F. yet President, 
REDERIC W. ROOT, Director, 
oak baa Ave., Chicago, 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 
teeny? Paleo deeae yf Music Reading, 

usic, Church Music, 
weivane and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in the Normal Musical Handbook, the 
Teachers’ Club, Root’s New Course in Vocal Culture 
and Singing, &e, 

School in session at Chicago during the school er 
and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co,,N. 

n the summer. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Horneilsville, N. ¥. 





AGENCY IN AMERICA. 
Edwin Ashdown, 


Representing leading artists in this country 
LIMITED, 


and Europe, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 
Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 





The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO, 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method artistic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other, 

Teachers trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and farther information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York, 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager 





MACEAR & NOEL, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 

PARIS, FRANCE, 

PUBLISHED 


22 Passage des Panoramas, 

HAVE JUST 

“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE.” 
Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60), 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 


L. LAMBERT, *“*CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano. 
“SILENCE, TH& CHILD IS SLEEPING.” 
A. PARENT, “BRUNETTE.” Melody (high and low edition). 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER. 


F, H. GILSON COMPANY, Lock Box 610, Back Bay Post Office, BOSTON, 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, 


Melody for voice, violin and piano, 


A, PARENT, 








NEW YORK, 





XAVER SCHAKWENKA, Director, 
PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


A countefpart in every respect of Professor Xavét Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium. Thorough 
training in all branches of music, The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition, A Seminary 
for the education of teachers. Lliustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’’ every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time, 

Address for terms and particulars 


EMiIL CRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 


ROYAL TO THE 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS 


New YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Protessional Caras. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Metropolitan College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892, 
Boarding accommodations. All advantages 
of the Winter School retained. A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, for the Summer 
Term, Send for particulars. 


H. W. G@REEN EH, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


JOSEPH H¢ IRNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 
Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 
Singing in English, 

Address, 113 East e6th Street, New York. 








Mur. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH. 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture 160 East 6oth Street, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mure. L. CAPPIANIT, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West qgth Street, New York, 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Bast 6th Street, New York 





Mure. FLORENCE pv’ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil, 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
The celebrated Danish Baritone, 
Ali branches ef Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 


brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers, 


xaq4 East 44th Street, New York. 





| Mur, MURIO-CELLL 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 Eust 8th Street, New York. 





CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. 
HENRY RUSACK, 
Teacher of Singing, 
roo East 8rst Street, New York, 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils 
Address, 212 East 14th Sireet, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
46 West 45th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 


Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional —e in standard Ora- 
torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Savuvace. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York, Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P. M. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
831 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


ADOLF NIEMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 
J. ELLER, Oboe. F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 
O. ORSTERLE, Flute. C, PIPER, Horn, 
C,. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 


on only roman of the kind . 3s, epee 
tes. Open for ements, Address . 
148 Second Avenues ‘*g ’ , 


WM. H, 






































J. RAYNER -°- - 
RAAHOGCAN DW 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN EsTABLISHMENT! 


FULTON and MORGAN STS, 


CHICAGO. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 
artists. 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E.R. 


NEW YORK. 


L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 











Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 





BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











NOTICE. 





Electrotypes of the pictures of the foliowing named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 


During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 


and their excellence has been universally commented upon, 


We have received 


numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 






































Adelina Patti Otto Roth Victor Capoul William W. Gilchrist 
Ida Klein Anna Carpenter Albert M, Bagb Ferranti 
Sembrich W. L, Blumenschein W. Waugh Lauder Johannes Brahms 
Christine Nilsson Richard Arnold Mrs, W. Waugh Lauder Meyerbeer 
Scalchi Josef Rheinberger Mendelssohn Moritz Moszkowski 
Trebelli Max Bendix Hans von Bilow Anna Louise Tanner 
Marie Roze Helene von Doenhoff Clara Schumann Filoteo Greco 
Alfred Griinfeld Adolf Jensen Joachim Wilhelm Junck 
Etelka Gerster Hans Richter Ravogli Sisters Fannie Hirsch 
Nordica Margaret Reid Franz Liszt Michael Banner 
J hine Yorke Emil Fischer Christine Dossert Dr. S, N. Penfield 
Emilie Ambre Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. Dora Henninges F. W. Riesberg 
Emma Thursby E. S. Bonelli A. A. Stanl Emil Mahr 
Teresa Carrefio Paderewski Ernst Catenhusen Otto Sutro 
Kellogg, Clara L.—®, Stavenhagen Heinrich Hofmann Carl Faelten 
Minnie Hauk—2 Arrigo Bolto Emma Eames Belle Cole 
Materna Paul von Janké Emil Sauer G. W. Hunt 
Albani Carl Schroeder Jessie Bartlett Davis Georges Bizet 
Emily Winant John Lund D, Burmeister-Petersen John A, Brockhoven 
Lena Little Edmund C., Stanton Willis Nowell Edgar H. Sherwood 
Murio-Celli Heinrich Gudehus August Hyllested Ponchielli 
Valesca Franck Charlotte Huhn Gustav Hinrichs F. H. Torrington 
James T. Whelan Wa. H. Rieger Xaver Scharwenka Carrie Hun-King 
Eduard Strauss Rosa Linde Heinrich Boetel Pauline |’ Allemand 
Elenor W. Everest Henry E. Abbey W. E. Haslam Verdi 
Jenny Broch Maurice Grau Carl E. Martin Hummel Monument 
Marie Louise Dotti Eugene Weiner Jennie Dutten Berlioz Monument 
Marie Jahn Marion S. Weed Walter J. Hall Haydn Monument 
Fursch-Madi—2 Teresina Tua Conrad Ansorge Johann Svendsen 
Joba Marquardt Lucca Carl Baermann Johanna Bach 
élie de Lussan van E. Morawski Emil Steger Anton Dvorak 
lanche Roosevelt Leopold Winkler Paul Kalisch Saint-Saéns 
Antonio Mielke _ C za Donita Louis Svecenski Pablo de Sarasate 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Carl Reinecke Henry Holden Huss Jules Jordan 
Charles M. Schmitz Heinrich Vogel Neally Stevens t R. Parso 
Friedrich von Flotow, Johann Sebastian Bach Dyas Flanagan Mr. & Mrs. G. Henachel 
Franz ner. Peter Tschaikowsky A. Victor Benham Bertha Pierson 
Heinrich Marschner Jules Perotti—2 Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild Carlos Sobrino 
Edmund C, Stanton oe M., Foerster Anthony Stankowitch George M. Nowell 
Heinrich Griinfeld H. Hahn Moriz Rosenthal William M 
William Courtney Martin Victor Her Pasdeloup 
Josef Staudig! Clara Poole Martin Roeder Anna Lankow 
E. M, Bowman Pietro M. Joachim Raff Maud Powell 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Richard Wagner Felix Mottl Max Alvary 
Arthur Friedheim Theodore ugusta Ohrstrim Josef Hofmann 
Clarence Eddy Dr. Damrosch Mamie Kunkel e! 
Mr, & Mrs. C. H, Clarke Campanini i Carlotta F. Pinner 
Fannie Bloomfield Jenny Meyer . F. Chic ig Marianne Brandt 
S. E. Jacobsohn Constantin Sternberg Villiers Stanfor: Henry Duzensi 
C. Mortimer Wiske Di t is C. E Emma Juch 
Emma L. Heckle G Anna Burch Fritz Giese 
Edvard Hans Balatka Mr. and Mrs, Alves Anton Seidl 
Adolf Henselt Liberati Ritter-Gitze Max Leckner 
Eugen d’ Albert Johann Strauss Adele Leaning Max Spicker 
Lilt Lehmann Anton Rubinstein Pauline Schiller-Haag Judith Graves 
William Candidus Del Puente ean de Reszké Hermann Ebeling 
Franz Kneisel J March Anton Bruckner 
Leandro Cam; Julia Rivé-King Schirmer Mary Howe 
Franz Rummel Hope Glenn P. S, Gilmore Attalie Claire 
Stone Louis Blumenberg Kathinka Paulsen White Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Amy Sherwin Frank Van der Stucken enfels K 
Achille Errani Frederic Grant Gleason Mrs, Johnstone-Bishop. Madge Wickham 
Cc . Brambach Ferdinand von Hiller h Richard Burmeister 
Henry Schradieck Robert Volkmann L. W. J. Lavin 
A es ulius Rietz Antoine de Kontski Niels W. Gade 
Wilhelm Gericke Max Heinrich S. B. Mills H in Levi 
Frank Taft A. L, Guille E. M. Bowman Edward Chadfield 
C. M. Von Weber Ovide Musin Otto Bendix James H. Howe 
Edward Fisher Theodore Habelman W. H. Sherwood George H, Chickering. 
Kate Rol Edouard de R Stagno John ©. Fillmore 
Charles Rehm ise Na Victor Nessler Helene C, rene 
Harold Ethel Wakefield Johanna Cohen M. J. Niedzie 
Adele Aus der Carlyle Petersilea Cc F. Tretbar Franz Wilczek 
Karl Klindworth Carl Retter Jennie Dickerson Alfred Sormann 
Edwin Klahre seenge Gemtader E. A. MacDowell Juan Luria 
Helen D. Campbell Emil jing Carl 
Alfredo Barili Van Zandt Max Treuman Alwin Schroeder 
befor R. y pavers Heimendahl + A. Ca Mr. and Mrs, Nikisch 
. G, ermann Winkelmann Dora Becker 
Mrs. Ames Aronson 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


19 Union Square W., New York. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880 
Neo. S30. 


EDITORS : 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 
JAMES G. HUNEKER. 








OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 
HARRY O. BROWN, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT: 


SPENCER T. DRIGGS, R. S, MAXWELL. 
A. T. KING. FRANK M. STEVENS. 
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Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made y check 
draft, or money orders, payable to the Musica Courier Company. 


American News Company, New York, General Distribating 
Agents. 
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T is reported that Col. Henry L. Higginson, the patron 
I of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has added a 
codicil to his will that leaves an investment of $1,000,- 
000 as an endowment fund, the interest of which is 
to be used forthe permanent maintenance of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 


R. ANTON SEIDL requests THE MusiIcaL Cou- 

RIER to state that there is absolutely no truth 

in the statement that he is to conduct one act of 

“Martha” for Lillian Russell. ‘ Nothing of the kind 

has ever been asked of me, and if it had been I should 

have refused most peremptorily,” are Mr. Seidl’s own 
words. 


OME extraordinary piano playing was heard in 
Boston last week. Eugen d’ Albert played Beet- 
hoven’s E flat concerto with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and surpassed himself in the marvelous 
interpretation and reading of this great work. His 
performance again emphasizes the general opinion 
that he is one of the greatest living exponents of 
classical piano music, 


HEY are improving on Wagner in Halle on the 
Saale. We read with interest and a smile that 

in the performance of the “ Walkure” at the theatre 
of that city on the 16th ult. the magic fire scene of 
the third act was “improved” by the introduction of 
regular fireworks, skyrockets, bengal lights, roman 
candles and shooting off of cannon. The stage man- 
ager at Halle seems to be of the kind next to whom 
Hock, of the defunct American Opera Company, was 


a mere orphan boy. 

HE attention is called of those interested in the 
T subject to an analytical comparison of the two 
versions of Schumann’s D minor symphony which 
appears in this issue and which is taken from a Lon- 
don contemporary. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
-that this comparison bears out in every detail the 
short one given in THE MUSICAL CouRIER’s criticism 
after the performance of the original version by the 


a 


which criticism and comparison were recorded after 
a single hearing, entirely from memory and ear, with- 
out the aid ofa score of either of the two versions. 


piscite 332 Merb 


HE MUSICAL COURIER is asked to make an- 
nouncement of the fact that the genuine old 
Italian violins left by the late Concertmaster Robert 
Heckmann are for sale, They are three in number 
and are said to be one each by Stradivarius, Amati 
and Guarnerius, and are at Mannheim, in Germany. 
The editor of the « Badischer General Anzeiger,” of 
that city, may be addressed in reference to these in- 
struments. 
Gecaetaeane 
HERE is a timely article in the Toronto « Mail,” 
by A. S, Vogt, on the subject of the oratorio 
nuisance which afflicts Canada just as it does Eng- 
land, “The Messiah” is a great work, so is the 
“Elijah,” but as a steady musical diet it is apt to be- 
come palling. Catholicity in musical tastes is sadly 
needed in Canada, and Mr, Vogt makes the strongest 
sort of an appeal for variety in musical performances, 
The musical slough of despond from which England 
is just emerging was caused by the oratorio craze 
which Handel and Mendelssohn left as legacies to the 
Britishnation. Since Richard Wagner conducted the 
London Philharmonic Society every conductor and 
critic have had to fight for more liberalism in music. 
If Mr. Vogt succeeds in Canada he will be doing a 
great thing. Let him keep up the agitation. 
HE following startling news was cabled to this 
T country last Sunday : 


The Duke of Edinburgh has been offended by the criticisms of his vio- 
lin playing at the charity concerts. He declares that he will never again 
play solos in public. The duke is at the head of the committee formed to 
send an English exhibit to the Vienna Music Hall exhibition, where 
Frederic Hymen Cowen, the conductor of the Philharmonic Society, will 
conduct the English concerts. The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
have each subscribed £50 to the fund to provide an English exhibit. 


The first part of this paragraph is the startling 
news alluded to, though for many people the fact of 
the impoverished Mrs, Victoria Guelph and her sailor 
son subscribing such a large sum as £50 each for the 
promotion of music is also in the nature of a surprise. 
The Duke is cordially invited to a country where the 
inhabitants have not lost their respect for royalty, 
and where he can fiddle out of tune to his heart's con- 
tent, for Gotham’s 150 would not wince. Poor old 
Britannia ! Ye who once ruled the waves have actually 
been criticising a royal amateur, whose intentions are 
good if his intonation is not. 

Fie, Britannia, fie ! 

The Duke of Edinburgh should concertize in the 
States ; not even Paderewski could compete with such 
a royal attraction as a fiddling prince. Oh, for the 
days of Phineas T. Barnum ! 


ANS VON BULOW seems to be determined to 

keep himself before the Berlin public in some 
way or other. Having been forced by Wolff, with 
whom he had a falling out, to abdicate his position as 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic concerts, he 
now addresses a letter to the “ Kreuz Zeitung” in 
which he says that his retirement is due in part to 
failing health, but that his principal reason is the lack 
of musical understanding on the part of the people of 
the German capital and the non-appreciation of his 
work with the baton by the Berlin music critics. Both 
these accusations are not quite in conformity with 
the facts in the case; for first of all the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic concerts were always crowded and the 
public most enthusiastic, while the criticisms, with 
here and there a very excusable exception, were far 
more laudatory than the conducting of the erratic 
Hans deserved. There must therefore exist a nig- 
ger somewhere in the fence, and that nigger’s name is 
—Hermann Wolff! 











VAN ZANDT AND THE “PETIT PARISIEN.” 
N February 11, 1891, the “Petit Parisien” pub- 

lished a telegram from its St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent stating that the representation of « Lakmé” 
there had been interrupted on the previous evening, 
Miss Van Zandt having been unable to continue her 
réle and having been carried from the scene in a state 
of excessive gaiety. Prosecuted by the artist the pa- 
per was condemned in a fine of 25 frs., publication of 


Van Zandt appealed from this decision, with the result 
that the court has just ordered the géran? of the 
journal to pay her an extra 500 frs, in addition to what 
was ordered previously. 





SEEING THE TOUCH. 

USIC” for March contains an article on some 

“ Radical Types of Piano Touch,” by William 
Mason, an acknowledged authority on the subject. 
It is illustrated by reproductions of drawings made by 
Childe Hassam, and is without doubt the first at- 
tempt hitherto made to reproduce the varying posi- 
tions of hand, finger and arm which go toward making 
an artistic performance on the keyboard of a piano, 
You all know the dreadful cuts that adorn piano 
methods, labeled usually “the correct position of 
the hand.” What visions of bony rigidity! What 
horrid prevision of harsh tone they give one! How 
the legendary penny of the “penny in the hand” 
school could lie peacefully undisturbed during the 
lifeless performance of a Beethoven sonata! “The 
Correct Position of the Hand: How WNoé to Play the 
Piano” would be the appropriate title of such works, 

The cuts in Dr, Mason's article are executed with 
singular fidelity to life. The the 
hand is successfully pictured forth, and the secrets of 
the production of varying colors of modern piano 


devitalization of 


touch arerevealed. As E. M. Bowman, the well-known 
teacher, remarks: “Those who play five finger ex- 
ercises before they play the Mason two finger ex- 
ercises are to be pitied.” 
at hand in the 
While the road up to Parnassus is a steep 


Indeed a radical change is 
teaching methods of all thinking 
teachers. 
one, there are short cuts, and the Mason two finger 
exercises is one. Poor old Duddes, Czerny, Doehler, 
Koehler, Loeschorn, Plaidy have had their day. 
Bach has been discovered 


Less 
studies and more music. 
to be a well with unsounded depths in this particu- 
lar, and technic can be taught in half the time it for- 
merly took with the old-fashioned, cumbrous peda- 
gogy. Dr, 
excellent idea of the variety and yet simplicity of 


Mason's sketches in “Music” give an 


modern methods in touching the piano. 





THE END OF THE OPERA SEASON. 
ITH the exception of the short supplementary 
season of two weeks, to be inaugurated March 
28, the opera season of 1891-2 practically closed last 
Saturday afternoon. 
It has been a season of surprises, musical and other- 
wise ; the “ Meistersinger” performances were excel- 
lent, and mirabile dictu / the one “Carmen” perform- 
ance was wretched, The converse of this one would 
have naturally 
have not lost money, though for the first six weeks of 


predicted. Messrs, Abbey & Grau 
the season it was a case of all money going out, with 


no returns; but, being shrewd, they saved them- 
selves by allowing that really great trinity of singers, 
the De Reszkés and Lassalle, to puild up the battered 
fortunes of the establishment. "How nobly they have 
succeeded we all know, for even such a reliable and 
thoroughgoing artist as Lilli Lehmann failed to draw 
a corporal’s guard on the night she starred, 

Ensemble the public desired 
seasons of German opera taught them 


got a strong ensemble they crowded the Metropolitan 


that much had seven 
and when they 
Opera House. There is little to be gained by rehears- 
ing the weak or the good points of the past season. 
They are patent to all and no doubt duly appreciated 
by Messrs. Abbey & Grau, who in all probability will 
assume next season’s management, of 
their refusal Mr, Willy Schutz, the brother-in-law of 
Edouard de Reszké, informed a representative of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER that Jean de Reszké, the tenor, 
would undoubtedly assume the management of the 


In the event 


house, for he is an artist of experience, has abundant 
means.and of his enormous popularity there can be 
little doubt. Still the chances are in favor of a con- 
tinuance of the present régime. 

Without Mr. Anton Seidl as conductor next season, 
or the presence of the trio of operatic giants above 
named, Italian and French opera would be dead, not- 
withstanding the rather silly crowing in last Sunday’s 
“Herald.” Certainly all concerned have found out by 
practical experience that Italian opera on the old 


lines would never succeed, so the prediction of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER at the outset of 
been verified, #. ¢., either failure dire for the manage- 


the season has 








Philharmonic Society some four weeks ago, and 





the judgment in its columns and in costs, Miss 





ment or a change of policy. So “ Martha,” “Sonnam- 
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bula,” “ Trovatore,” “ Dinora,” ef a/., were discarded, 
and money began to pour into the coffers of the 
house. The chronicler of the “Tribune” has com- 
piled the following valuable statistics of the past 
season : 

It began on December 14, and presented thirty-nine sub- 
scription evening performances, thirteen regular matinées, 
and three extra evenings and one extra afternoon ; in all 
fifty-six representations. These were devoted to twenty- 
three operas, of which only two, Gluck’s ‘*Orfeo”’ and 
Masvagni's ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ were new to the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. The list contained not 
one of the novelties promised in the prospectus of Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau, unless ‘‘ Orfeo,’’ which had been heard 
here in English in 1886 and before that in 1863, and *Caval 
leria Rusticana,’’ which had been given by two companies 
in English earlier in the season, were transformed into 
novelties by the use of the Italian text, Then Wagner’s 
comic opera would also have to be set down as a novelty. 

The list included ten operas not in the repertory of the 
German companies, which had occupied the Opera House 
between the two administrations of Mr. Abbey, viz.,‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ **Orfeo,”’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ ‘‘Sonnam- 
bula,”’ ‘*Martha,"’ ‘Mignon,’’ ‘Otello,’’ ** Dinorah,” 
‘*Hamlet’’ and *‘Lakmé.” ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ “Les 
Huguenots,”’ ‘Le Prophete,’’ **Mignon,” ‘* Hamlet” and 
‘‘Lakme"’ were sung in French; the rest of the list in 
Italian. Six German composers, Meyerbeer, Gluck, Flotow, 
Wagner, Beethoven and Mozart were represented by ten 
operas and twenty-six performances; four French com- 
posers, viz., Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Delibes and Bizet, 
with six operas and eighteen representations ; three Italian 
composers, viz., Verdi, Bellini and Mascagni, with seven 
operas and fourteen representations. There were nine first 
performances in December, nine in January, two in Feb- 
ruary and twoin March, as set forth in the following list 
showing the order in which the operas were performed, 
the date of first performance and the number of times each 


work was given: 


Date of Times 
Opera First Performance, Given, 

Romeo and Juliet December 14 8 
Ii Trovatore . December 16 2 
Hugvenots . December 18 4 
Norma . December 19 2 
Sonnambula . December 21 2 
Rigoletto December 23 2 
Faust December 25 

Alda .. December 28 2 
Orteo and Cavalleria December 30 3 
Prophet . January 1 2 
Martha . January 2 1 
Lohengrin . January 4 8 
Mignon January 8 2 
Otello. . January 11 1 
Fidelia ... . Jantary 18 2 
L’ Africaine . January 15 4 
Don Giovanni . January 18 8 
Dinorah January 2 1 
Hamlet . February 10 2 
Lakmé ..» February 22 2 
Die Meistersinger . March 2 8 
Carmen March 4 1 


If next winter Abbey & Grau enlist the experience 
of Jean de Reszké and Anton Seidl and present new 
works of merit, and weed out some of the high priced 
and useless singers that encumbered this season's cast 
(and salary list also), there can be no doubt of the 
success of the season. When interviewed Mr. Schutz 
said further : 

‘I should like to say that Jean and Edouard de 
Reszké do not consider themselves bound to Sir 
Augustus Harris beyond the coming summer season 
Jean de Reszké told the Metropolitan 
directors some days ago that he and his brother would 
decline to sing in New York under the management 
of anyone but Messrs. Abbey & Grau, with whom 
they are both on the friendliest terms, or myself. 

«Perhaps if Sir Augustus had consulted them as to 
their future movements they might have remained 
him. But they have no intention of being 
moved from place to place like pawns on a chess 
board. 

“At present I am waiting for Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau to decide whether they want the house next 
year or not, It would be only in case they declined 
the management that I should lay a proposition be- 
fore the directors of the Metropolitan. 

“If 1 should undertake a season I can say now that 
we should have the two De Reszkés, Lassalle and 
Emma Eames, The répertoire would embrace more 
French works than you have had this season, and we 
should certainly produce Reyer's ‘ Sigurd,’ Massenet's 
‘Le Cid’ and other operas of that class. All operas 


in London, 


with 


originally given in French, such as ‘The Huguenots’ 
and ‘Faust,’ would be sung in that language instead 
of in Italian.” 

This certainly sounds promising, for Mr. Seidl would 
doubtless look after Wagnerian interests, so that New 





York would enjoy an eclective season of opera, sung 
by people who can sing. Emma Eames must not be 
forgotten, for she has proved by her work so far that 
she is a conscientious, musical and ambitious artist, 
who will never consent to move along in weather- 
beaten grooves. By both physical advantages and 
voice she is adapted to be an interpreter of some 
Wagnerian roles, if she could be brought to believe it 
herself. The «Times ” last Sunday contained a very 
suggestive editorial on the subject of the opera, 
which closed with the following hard knock: 


As for the Germans and German opera, nothing can be said that will 
contradict a large and obstinate fact. We know of no instances of the 
dead speaking, and therefore we cannot believe that German opera is 
dead. Butin the absence of all signs of animation save talk we should 
say that it was very sound asleep. This assertion has nothing to do with 
questions of art, It bears solely on enterprise, The art of the German 
stage will live * though the Holy Roman empire goes up in smoke,’ but 
the Germans themselves do not appear to be able to offer the stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Opera House any inducements to open the 
doors of that institution once more to ‘* Adolar,”’ ** Sulamith,” ** Werner,” 
“ Venno,”’ * Wolfram,” “ Erda.”’ * Wotan” and the amiable * Wurm.” 
It seems to be a rather meagre sequel to the dreadful wail which went up 
a year ago that no substantial movement has been made to oust the pres- 
ent exponents of Italian lyricism from the Metropolitan and replace there 
the sturdy representatives of the Teutonic music drama, It might be well 
for the lovers of German opera to bear in mind a wise saying of Epi- 
charmus; ‘* The gods sell good things to us fer labor.” 


There is no gainsaying the fact that if the music 
loving Germans of this city desired German opera so 
badly the music loving Germans aforesaid should 
have gone to work in the right way. 

But to quote the “ Times” again: 


There was at the close of the operatic season of 1890-1 a bitter outcry, 
in which this journal joined on purely artistic grounds, against the sub- 
stitution of Italian for German opera, So far as close observation of the 
character of the audiences of the season just ended justifies the judgment, 
it appears that these same Germans have sulked in their tents and refused 
to go near the opera house except in small numbers when “ Don Gio- 
vanni"’ and * Die Meistersinger "’ were brought forward. Some of them 
went to the first performance of ‘* Lohengrin;"" we do not blame them 
for declining to go to the second. But the point is this; After maintain- 
ing their attitude of protest during the season just ended they have per- 
mitted it to close without any determined endeavor to wrest the opera 
house from the grip of their supposed enemy. There are several pointed 
aphorisms about the small cost of talk and the moving eloquence of action, 


After all, it is a question of dollars and sense, and 
opera is a luxury that must be paid for. 
Verb. sap. 





NOT A QUESTION OF LANGUAGE, 


HE « Independent” last week contained some 
forcible remarks on the subject of the recent 

“ Meistersinger” production, which are well worth 
quoting. Says Mr, Stevenson : : 


* * * “The Mastersingers’’ ranks as the best thing that Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau, as the Metropolitan temporary managers, have given 
us. It has developed the fact that the extremely and purely Italian moiety 
of their repertory and company are joint mistakes, It demonstrates the 
fact that the managers named, with the best of their artists and with 
proper conductors for this or that style of music, could have given us far 
more than any mere “ Italian opera”’ season, Plain, too, was it that the 
chief matter in any such performance wherein the extreme Wagnerophile 
could be offended and prove captious was the absence of the pleasure un- 
doubtedly dear to us all, but especially dear to the German, of hearing 
the familiar phrases sung fo the familiar German words. One misses 
them. 

The paraphrastic and softer Italian phraseology was unwelcome, in a 
measure, and added to this was the slight softening down and adaptation 
of this or that musical passage—a sentence and measure here or there— 
according to the vocal taste of a singer. But that was essentially all the 
loss, all the difference. The gain upon the ill developed or raucous and 
coarse vocal art of far too great a proportion of the best company that 
has been heard here in German representations was often grandly com- 
pensatory. Once more it was demonstrated that Wagner's best music is 
not too national in spirit to be interpreted by true vocal artists all the 
world over. Once more it was demonstrated that his best music is not 
too declamatory and rugged and unvocal to be sung; that his best art 
appeals to the best artists of all nationalities and truest musical brains and 
education. 

It was to be remembered that only one of the prominent singers in ‘* The 
Mastersingers"’ cast last week was an Italian, by nationality as well as 
training in bis profession; but that fact becomes a quibble in really par- 
tisan argument, for the temperamental and professional characteristics 
of the associated singers were Italian. That they should have advanced 
into a relatively extraneous field of work with such accurate sensibilities 
as tor the most part all actively concerned showed, that they should have 
so risen to the situation before them, under the best guidance possible, 
will make these ‘ Mastersingers"’ representations long a delightful 
memory tothe broad minded musician and lover of Wagner, a credit to 
the resources and discretion of this year’s management of the Metropolitan, 
and also something which things of beauty need not possess—an arustic 
moral, 


The best point made above is that Wagner is too 
big a spirit to be cabined within national boundaries. 
To be sure, much of the true Teutonic spirit was 
wanting in the performance, Lassalle in particular 
making ‘‘ Hans Sach” too much of a poet and not 
enough of a shoemaker ; but then the question natu- 
rally arises, Can Wagner never be interpreted but by 
Germans ? Inasmuch as American singers have suc- 
cessfully assimilated the spirit of French and Italian 
opera, there is no reason why the poetic Teutonism 
of Wagner's works cannot be caught and reproduced. 
It is a narrow program of the future that the extreme 
left of Wagnerism are providing us, for it ultimately 
tends to Bayreuth. “ Outside of Bayreuth there is 











no salvation !" istheir cry, and its bigotry has hurt the 
cause. Wagner is not for an hour, a day, but for all 
time—thatis so long as dramatic musical art flourishes, 
so away with the belittling theories that would have 
him sung in but one tongue and in one little spot of 
the globe. His genius is universal, Teutonic though 
it was, and he is great in all languages, An extreme 
view of the other side is that of M. G. Van Rensselaer, 
the well-known art critic, who has this to say in last 
Sunday's “ World :” 


I was brought up on the * Meistersinger '’ in Germany, and I still care 
more for it than for any other opera, I have heard it sung a great many 
times and by a great many famous singers. I know the German text 
almost by heart, and I think it so merry and witty, poetic and graceful 
that I should like for once to hear it spoken instead of sur g—with the ex- 
ception, naturally, of the many lyrics. I did not suppose that any singer 
could bring out novel beauties in this music, or that with other than Ger- 
man words it could be at all satisfactory. 

But the other night I heard it in Italian, with Jean de Reszké, Lassalle 
and Albani, and with unrenowned Italian artists in the secondary parts. 
And behold, it was a new thing and a lovelier than ever before. Married 
to Italian vocables the most fami'iar passages seemed doubly melocious, 
and passages which before had made no special impression seemed as 
charming as the best, It was idle to protest that the text "lost '’ by trans- 
lation, Of course it did when one read the book, But when one listened 
to De Reszké, or even to the humblest of his fellows, how infinitely it 
gained! One little phrase would have been quite convincing by itself. 
When “ Walther”’ stands by the singer's chair he softly sings a sentence, 
which begins in German, /ar dich, gelichte, and we feel that we are 
hearing the gem of the whole long opera. But when he sang it, Per fe, 
o cara, we felt that we had never really heard it before. 

Of course the round sweetness of the Italian methot had much to do 
with making the music seem very beautiful in certain rdles where it had 
usually seemed no more than appropriate and interesting. But the quality 
of the Italian tongue had also much to do with this, with beautifying 
** David's’ part for instance, and making ‘‘ Beckmesser's”’ singing more 
attractive while no less comic. In short there was no note in the opera 
which had not gained by the translation of the text, Habit, sentiment, 
prejudice, all went for nothing. The ear asserted itself as the true judge 
in the matter, just as the eye does when we look at a piece of sculpture. 
To hear a song sung first in German and then in Italian reveals as much 
as to see a statue first in plaster and ther in marble. The form in both 
cases remains precisely the same. But the sound of the song changes as 
greatly as the surface of the statue. There is as much difference between 
a language of consonants and one of vowels as between the opaque, 
coarse grained quality of plaster and the fine grained, translucent quality 
of marble, 








FOR THE SCHUMANN MONUMENT, 
Aixen, S. C., March 11, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

GENTLEMEN—lInclosed please find check for $10 for the 
Schumann monument. I hope that the good people of 
Zwickau will succeed in this noble enterprise. 

Yours very truly, E. NAUMBURG, 


People of means interested in music should follow 
Mr, Naumburg’s example. There are so many Schu- 
mann admirers in this country that if they would only 
put their hands in their pockets enough money could 
be gotten together to erect a half dozen Schumann 
monuments in Zwickau. Mr, Naumburg’s contribu- 
tion will be held for a week or two in expectation of 
additions thereto from other quarters. 











THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MUSICIANS. 


HIS is a great week for the National League of 
7 Musicians, who are assembled to discuss the 
various knotty problems of their order. The official 
program was inaugurated last night by a serenade at 
the Hotel Marlborough, followed by a reception at 
the Central Turn Verein Hall, where at least a thou- 
sand members of the M. M. P. U. met and had a jolly 
time with their guests. To-night Rudolph Aronson 
will entertain the entertainment committee at the 
Casino. There will be a grand concert to-morrow 
night at the Central Music Hall. 

The orchestra will consist of 250 performers, com- 
prising those led by Walter Damrosch, Anton Seidl 
and F, Van der Stucken, the Philharmonic Society and 
others. These three well-known conductors will 
alternately wield the baton, For the vocal numbers, 
the Arion Society, through Mr, Van der Stucken, has 
tendered its services for this occasion. Adolph Brod- 
sky, violin, and Victor Herbert, violoncello, will per- 
form and Mrs. Ritter-Goetze will sing solo numbers. 

On Friday there will be a banquet at Delmonico’s, 
to which invitations have been issued toa large num- 
ber of the most prominent men in the city, besides 
representatives of the arts of painting and sculpture. 
Dr. Depew has been invited, because he, as Secretary 
of State, signed the charter of the “M. M. P. U.” of 
this city in 1864. Senator Matt Quay and Congressman 
Amos Cummings were bidden, because they have 
taken charge of several bills in Congress presented 
by the National League. Edmund C, Stanton, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; President Gallup, of the 
Park Department ; Colonel Hain, of the elevated roads ; 
William Steinway and the managers of all theatres rec- 
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ognizing the union have been invited. So have 
Messrs. Powderly and Gompers and Chiefs Arthur and 
Sawyer, leaders in the labor movement. 

To wind up a week so full of work and pleasure the 
the delegates and their wives on Saturday will be taken 
on an excursion around the harbor. The various 
committees are : 


General Committee.—Leopold Fuenkenstein, chairman; K. A. Goepel 
Max Franklin, E. Jordan, Charles Puerner, F. S, McAuliffe, J, M. Lander 
H, Ottes, J. William, 

Finance.—K, A. Goepel, chairman ; C, Stub, F. Rietzel, Charles Wern 
ig, Jr., William Koehler, Aug, Helmecke, Jr., E. Meyer, Charles Hil- 
brecht. 

Guests and Speakers.—Jesse Williams, chairman; R. Maryland, C. F 
Wernig, Gus Kerker, W. H. Rogers, ' 

Cup and Badge.—H. Ottes, chairman; A. Bellucci, William Anstead, E 
Bornschein, C. Beyer, E. A. Hanser. 

Reception.—J. M. Lander, chairman; L. O'Reilly, H. Geiseman, J. G. 
Pfeiffer, George Connor, J. McAdam, J. Hunt. 

Location,—Charles Puerner, chairman; J. Weber, L. Eppinger, Theo. 
Saul, M. Schlig, J. Mitthauer, Thomas Baugh, P. Straub, Jr, 

Press.—F. McAuliffe, chairman; P. Herbert, P. Allerup, Charles 
Mackert, James Nolan, H. Stuhr, Aug. Kircher. 

Entertainment.—M. Franklin, chairman; E. Elliott, Charles Kurth, 
P. Grunert, George Essigke, Fred Rechow, Charles Traulsen, John 
Schmitt, J. J. Hasenfus, 

Music.—E, Jordan, chairman; Theo, Thomas, W. Damrosch, P. S. 
Gilmore, C, A. Cappa, R. Aronson, N. Franko, M. J. Salomons, F. 
Salomons, Chas. Freudenvoll, Wm. Kolimer, Wm. Lacroix, Mr. Bern- 
stein, H. Kayser, A. Bernstein, Victor Herbert, F. Van der Stucken, Wm. 
Bayne, F. Leiboldt, John Rietzel, Anton Seidl. 


Altogether this promises to be a great week of work 
and pleasure mixed. A detailed report of the official 
proceedings will appear in the next issue of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, 








THE RACONTEUR.,. 
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Prarcer’s “*Wacner As I Knew Him,” 





OBERT SCHUMANN once spoke of Chopin 

as ‘the proudest poetic spirit of his age.’’ If he had 

lived longer, or, rather, if he had outlived his prejudices, he 

might more truthfully have said the same of Richard Wag- 

ner, for the keynote of Wagner’s nature, the dominating 

principle of his life, was pride, a spiritual pride that was 

Lucifer-like in its all comprehensiveness, a pride that com- 

pletely obscured his character from his contemporaries and 
helped to paint the Wagner of popular prejudice. 

Certainly there never lived a man who indulged in self 
explication as Richard Wagner. His whole existence was 
spent in explaining his theories, his daily life, his minutest 
thoughts to his fellow beings. Truly, his ten literary tomes 
are monstrous monuments to his colossal egotism, yet how 
much poorer the world would be without them, and_ we are 
soon to have his autobiography, which will doubtless un- 
ravel many a tangled skein, and possibly chase away some 
of the dark clouds that imperil his good name. In the in- 
terim we must be content with what material we have, and 
when such an important contribution to Wagneriana as 
Ferdinand Praeger’s ‘‘ Wagner AsI Knew Him’”’ is to be had 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), why I for one shan’t complain, 
for here is a picture of the great little man that no one as 
yet has given us. 

* s * 

A singular thing it is that backstair gossip lives the 
longest, and if the valets of great men had only possessed 
scribbling propensities what stores of wealth we would 
have now! Instead of life sketches or studies of the 
nude we get such distorted grandiose portraitures of the 
great ones of this earth that they bore us—they all seem 
so much alike. Now, Ferdinand Praeger was no valet, no 
gossip, yet he has without abating a jot or tittle of his 
natural dignity given us in his interesting book a view of 
Richard Wagner as man, as artist, that is incomparable. 

A craze has seized me for memoirs. I have read every- 
thing from Apuleius to Pepys, from Boswell to Amiel. 
Voltaire seems another fellow when Casanova sees him, 
and Napoleon does not loom so grandly on the horizon of 
history after Remusat has dissected him. To be sure, 
sharp eyes see much at short range, and time creates a 
perspective that often conceals verities. Yet for me the 
fascination lies in the fact that these people have seen and 
talked with the great men, and while their views of them 
are nearly always onesided, they are views, after all, 
based on personal experiences. I don’t care a fig if an 
ideal is occasionally shattered ; Iam getting at the foun- 
tain head. This is the reason one enjoys Praeger’s book, 
for it contains personalia of Wagner which are invaluable, 
His life is public history, but from Praeger’s pen we get 
some of the story at first hand, and it is refreshingly frank, 
though not iconoclastic. To be truthful with you, after 
reading Wagner’s letters to Liszt, Uhlig, Fisher and Heine 
I was prejudiced against the man, whose continual cry was 
“Give.” After reading Praeger a much better idea is 
gleaned, and I say this, too, in the teeth of the popular 


notion that a man’s letters reveal the inner man. Why? 
+ p . 
A man cheats as much on paper as in conversation, 


cheats others, cozens himself, and Wagner was not exempt 





from the general rule. At times he skeletonized his soul, | left Germany exiled. As Praeger writes: He borrowed, 


so to speak, poured out floods of passion, yearnings, im- 
precations at fate and melodious, moving thoughts, but he 
often wheedled, lied, cajoled and bullied his correspondents, 
so that his letters, interesting as they are, are not the safest 
guides to follow. I will be very agreeably surprised if his 
autobiography is entirely free from self glorification and 
perversion of facts. Many men who write truthfully and 
forcibly about other people when the subject becomes 
personal lose their simplicity, and unconsciously or con- 
sciously pervert the truth. This Wagner was capable of 
doing and often did, so for the present Praeger’s work in. 
terests me the most. 
s * 

«Wagner As I Knew Him” is not a biography, but 
is just what the titleimplies. Itmentions the main incidents 
of his life, but merely used them as fillers; that which did 
not come within the personal ken of the author he did not 
unnecessarily dilate upon. Consequently itis not a biogra- 
phy, but a very vivid account of Wagner’s London experi- 
ences, some very searching sidelights on the Dresden 
‘*muss,’’ and a pen portrait, unsurpassed, of the great com- 
poser. Feats” 


How will I bethink me of the Wagner of my youth ? 
Paris, when | lived there, had but one Wagner, a monstrous 
creature with an enormous head, a mouthful ef cruel 
teeth, perpetually crunching the melodic bones of Bellini, 
Donizetti and Rossini. A squat figure, eyes weary, in- 
solent and compelling, he seemed a sort of musical 
ogre, killing all the valiant young knights of harmony. 
How I hated that picture, and my hate extended to Wag- 
ner’s music, fragments of which Pasdeloup occasionally 
played at the Sunday afternoon concerts in the Cirque 
d’Hiver. . 

I was bathing daily then in the limpid stream of Hummel, 
Kalkbrenner and Thalberg; no wonder I disliked those 
ponderous harmonies or fantastic flights into the azure. 
It was only later, when Seidl touched my ear with his baton, 
that I felt their magic. The French areslew to forgive, and 
Wagner sneered at Paris and the Parisians and Wagner, a 
Gaul himself, for Praeger insists pertinaciously that the 
Bayreuth composer had all the personal characteristics of 
a Parisian, which his long residence in the French capital 
does not entirely explain. He was witty, sarcastic, quick, 
animated in gesture, restless in movement, vivacious, in- 
constant in humor, cruel in speech; at times amiable and 
polished if it suited him. A gulf lay between Berlioz and 
Wagner that personal contact could never bridge. Yet 
Berlioz, with his taciturn gravity, was more Teutonic than 
the German composer. Fancy Berlioz standing on his head 
in the middle of a sofa; yet that did Wagner when in after 
years Praeger visited him. He was famous then, but he 
was always a boy, an irresponsible, wild, spoiled child 
that no cruel knocks of fate could sober up, and for this 
resistless gushing over of animal spirits let us be thank- 
ful, for the world of music is all the richer for it. 

di” te: 

I know of no composer who is Shakespearian in the 
sense Wagner is. The glorious humor, the ever shifting 
shades of emotions, the alternate hilarity and profundity 
of the man’s creations were but the shadowing forth 
of himself. What a reckless devil he must have been! 
Praeger speaks of his eyes sparkling with malice or 
brimming with emotion—eyes that ever roved restlessly 
about seeking for new mental prey. He was a little fellow 
who carried himself very erect, as is the wont of little 
men; but the brow was Jovian and the head modeled on 
the largest lines, I fancy that the enormous disproportion 
of Wagner’s head and figure was the source of many of 
his eccentricities. His conduct at times was a subject for 
pathological investigation and not for sneering comments. 

On one point Praeger attempts to soften actual facts— 
that Wagner was morbidly fond of personal display and 
dress. He explains it by saying that Wagner’s skin was 
extremely sensitive from early attacks of erysipelas and 
that he in consequence had to wear silk underclothing of 
the finest sort. 

I shrewdly suspect that ‘' Parsifal’s’’ creator wore pur- 
ple and fine linen when that first self effacing wife often 
went to bed hungry. 

His love of luxury and absolute inability to forego any of 
it is instanced by his sending his friend Roeckel—his pati- 
ent, loving Roeckel—to search for an ice at a time when 
men’s lives were imperiled, That is Wagner, or rather 
that is the man, the selfish side of him. He seemed in- 
capable of self sacrifice, of self forgetfulness, for an in- 
stant. 

When his first wife carried him through the fire, smoke 
and confusion of his clouded early career he quietly dropped 
her when she was no longer of use to him and married 
Cosima, the present Queen of Bayreuth. Little need of 
fault finding now—it is history—perhaps it was ‘‘ Kismet.”’ 


If ever a man existed whose character and career 
offered more opportunities for his enemies’ taunts, name 
him. Wagner simply burned the boats of decency, 
courtesy, gratitude, even manliness, behind him when he 





wheedled and fawned on the people he openly abused. 
The Jews were his worst enemies ; he despised them, so he 
wrote, yet he took their money, their favors, and the Jews 
are to-day the warmest champions of his cause. His first 
love was a pretty Jewess. Perhaps his being jilted by her 
for a mediocre pianist caused him to hate forever the chosen 
people and pianos. He certainly hated the latter, for the 
manner in which he tortured the instrument must have 
arisen from a personal grudge. His singing, we are told, 
was something unique in its horror, yet he always con- 
trived to phrase a passage so that the orchestra played it 
just as he wanted it. He must have been a very great or- 
chestral conductor. 
7 x a 

Not the least characteristic of Wagner's actions was 
his behavior in the Dresden revolution, when he escaped, 
though unquestionably the inciter of the affair, while his 
friends, Roeckel and Bakunin (the latter the father of 
modern Russian Nihilism), were captured and incarcerated. 
The famous pamphlet on the ‘ Abolition of the Monarchy,” 
read before the Fatherland Union, dated June 16, 1848, does 
not appear in his collected writings, for Wagner the radical 
became Wagner the conservative when the wind blew from 
a favorable (even if imperial) quarter. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that Wagner did not 
play a very noble or a very brave part in the revolution, 
He was not personally brave, that Praeger insists on, but 
was brave as a lion in his opinions. Certainly no one doubts 
his audacity when making an exposition of his own theo- 
ries or when engaged in pulling down popular idols ; but 
when it came to a hand to hand encounter he very wisely 
withdrew, and it is a cowardice that is not reprehensible in 
the least, for we enjoy the fruits of it. Wagner’s love of 
animals is now a twice told tale, and it shows the ten- 
derness of his heart, despite damaging evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Forsooth, it is not safe to pass judgment on this emi- 
nently emotional product of his age, for Wagner was all 
but the Zeit-Geist himself. He carried within him the pre- 
cious eucharist of genius. All might perish, but fight 
heaven and hell to preserve that, and fight grimly, dog- 
gedly, defiantly and victoriously, he did. 

. " oe 

And now, when we poor mortals down in the valley 
are trying to measure the altitude of this giant peak of 
humanity, let us not be discouraged by the avalanches 
that overtake us, the moral precipices we tumble over, the 
glaciers, the lava craters, the crevasses, moraines, all the 
phenomena in fact of a great, a gigantic, a rude, a repell- 
ing, a lovable, a masterly man of genius—Richard Wag- 
ner, 


Paris Musical Items. 
Marcu 1, 1892, 

Wr the approach of Lent we have had a 

perfect rush of gaiety, both musical and social. 
Among the most notable events of the last week was the 
celebration of the centenary of Rossini, given by Marchesi 
at her hotel in the Rue Jouffroy. It took the form ofa 
matinée musicale, given with the assistance of the fol- 
lowing artists: Mrs. Gabrielle Krauss, late of the Grand 
Opera; Messrs. Piroza and Anguez; Miss Horwitz, of the 


Opera Comique; the Baroness Blanche de Popper, the 
daughter of Marchesi; also Mr. Diémer, solo pianist, from 
the Paris Conservatoire, and other artists, and a chorus 
selected from the Marchesi school. The gems of the 
program were the ‘‘Sombre Forét,’’ from ‘ William Tell,”’ 
sung magnificently by Mrs. Krauss, who also sang the 


‘*Charity ” with the chorus. Miss Horwitz contributed as 
her numbers ‘Bel Raggio’’ and ‘‘Una voce poco fa," 
given with a wealth of fioriture, and called forth a 
storm of applause. The Baroness de Popper sang a ro- 
mance, “ Plainte d’une Mére,’’ with delightful sentiment and 
expression, and showed that the mantle of her talented 
mother had fallen upon her. Mr. Diemer played a charm- 


” 


ing piano solo, ‘*Danse Sibérienne,”’ with great delicacy, 
and was obliged to repeat it. Of course the entire program 
was composed of numbers written by Rossini. A large 
bust of the great composer occupied a conspicuous position, 
surrounded by flowers and palms. 

At the conclusion of the concert a eulogy entitled 
‘‘ A proposen vers,’’ by Armand Sylvestre, was recited by 
Mr. Paul Plau, of the Gymnase and the bust was then 
crowned with laurels. A distinguished audience was 


present, among which I saw Mr. and Mrs. Ambroise 
Thomas, Gounod, the Princess Jeanne Bonaparte, the Mar- 
quis de Villeneuve, Vicomtesse de Grandial, Countess Kess 


ler, Henry Haynie and many others. Marchesi gives her 
first pupils’ musicale March 1o, at which Miss Blanche Tayler, 


of New York, will sing for the first time. A concert is to be 
given at the Salle Erard on March 3, by Paul Brand, the 
solo pianist, at which only French compositions will be 


heard. He will be assisted by Rose Caron, from the Opera. 
On Wednesday last a concert was also given at the Salle Erard 
by Santiago Riera and grand orchestra, of the works of Mr. 
C, de Beriot. At the last Lamoureux concert the program 
was largely made up of Wagner selections, which included 
the ‘*Waldweben”’ from ‘Siegfried,’’ and the spinning 
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chorus from the “ Flying Dutchman,”’ and a repetition of 
the ‘‘Sulamite,” a symphonic poem by Chabrier for solo 
orchestra and female chorus. The program concluded 
with the ‘‘Euryanthe"’ overture. The usual Colonne con- 
cert was omitted owing to the theatre being used for holi- 
day performances. Mrs, Roger Miclos, the French pianist, 
has just returned from a tournée in England. 

I heard the ‘Roi d'Ys” given at the Opera Comique 
last week for the rentrée of the great contralto, Mrs. 
Richard, who appeared as ‘‘ Margaret,”’ supported by Miss 
Simmonet and Messrs. Bouvet and Gibert. The opera was 
magnificently given., Mrs. Richard had to appear in the 
réle which has been before interpreted by Mrs. Deschamps, 
but suffered none the less by comparisen. The ‘ Marriage 
of Figaro" is promised soon, with Miss Isac, a former 
favorite, as ‘‘Susanna,’’ and Miss Salla as the *‘ Countess,”’ 
and Fugére ‘Figaro.”" Carvalho has also engaged Miss 
Duran, a niece of Carolus Duran, the great painter, who 
has obtained the first prize at the conservatoire both in 
singing and acting. A new opera bouffe replaces ‘‘ Miss 
Helyett’”’ at the Bouffes Parisien very soon, written by 
Paul Vidal, maitre de chant at the Grand Opera. It is to be 
called “‘ Vive l'Amour,”’ and Miss Blanche Marie, late of the 
Folies Dramatique, is engaged to sing the principal rdle. 
At the Grand Opera Mrs. Melba returns and will appear in 
** Hamlet,’’ with Lassalle as ‘* Hamlet.’”’ An opera written 
by Bizet just before he died, entitled ‘* Génévieve de Paris,”’ 
has been revised by Godard and is soon to be heard here 
at either the Grand Opera or Opera Comique. 

Witt TAYLor. 








Vienna Letter. 
Vienna, February 28, 1892, 
N the 21st inst, the musical society “ Nicolai,” 
which consists of the members of the Philharmonic 
and Opera orchestras, gave a concert with the following as 
the program : 
Dramatic overture, * Husitzka" (mew). .........6.50-+<0eeeenee A. Dvorak 
** Summernights,"’ six songs with accompaniment of small! orches- 
tra (firat time in Vienna)..... aes e ; ..H. Berlioz 
Soloiste-—Mrs, E. Forster, Mrs, L. Kaulich, Mr, G. Walter, Mr, J, Ritters 
Violin sonata, arranged for string orchestra by Josef Hellmes- 
J. S. Bach 
H, Vieuxtemps 


berger, Sr. Soe 
Violin concerto, op. 81 


Rhapsodie No, 2. esepneces . «oe PF, Liszt 


From a musical point of view the ‘* Husitzka’’ overture 
shows the great genius of its composer. 

The first performance in Vienna of Hector Berlioz’s 
songs, consisting of a group of six solos, independent of 
each other and with accompaniment of a small orchestra, 
won great success and applause. These songs are without 
doubt the most beautiful that the great master ever wrote. 
Owing to the indisposition of Mrs. Forster, Mrs. Kaulich 
and Messrs, Walter and Ritter sang the solos. 

The soloists put their entire feeling into these songs and 
were loudly applauded. 

Great applause was bestowed upon Marcello Rossi, the 
youngest of ail the Austrian chamber virtuosi, for the ele- 
gant performance of Vieuxtemps’ difficult D minor con- 
certo. His tone and technic are brilliant and he is one of 
the foremost of virtuosi. 

The concert ended with Liszt’s second rhapsodie, and 
Hans Richter earned the usual applause. 

In the evening, at the Opera, Massenet’s ballet, ‘‘ Le 
Carillon” (‘*Das Glockenspiel"'), was given for the first 
time. It did not prove a complete success, as it shows but 
part of the author’s energy. The libretto is by C. de Rod- 
daz and E. Van Dyck and the choreographical part by J. 


Hassreiter. CHARLES LEGER. 


Second Seid! Concert. 


HE second Seidl concert in the concert hall 
of the Madison Square Garden took place last Thurs- 
day afternoon. Here is the program : 


ED, “) PEEL CUUED, 0.0.5 once sacs cghpnaedd ees to rice ensenagnes Tinel 

Andante from Fifth Symphony........ poe sdndedsanenperoncdnees Beethoven 

Waltz from * Mireille’’........ 
Miss Margaret Reid. 

GRR AOE TO Oo h:cv 0000000609 0d beveence dis chinese ee abel Czibulka 

Scene and waltz from ballet * Gretna Green” (first time).........Guiraud 

* Lohengrin,"’ prelude........ ! 


“ "Pannbituser,” Pligrimage,..) 07°07 tte tere esas eee ene Wagne, 

NT MON ia 5 Hse ected Ravn nnn cOhavek sc hehe ead Massenet 

A ae Be dais sn on ne 10:96s0 ath bcnedhd~ trons pSeebdestere od Masse 
Miss Margaret Reid. 

POUND GREUIIOUI, BVO Ms 00s sas cccdsedesondcsscesconsipes coasveeh Liszt 


Mr. Isadore Luckstone, Accompanist. 

The pretty hall was fairly well filled and the program 
was well played, the novelties by Tinel and Guiraud being 
agreeable, if not particularly striking. Miss Reid promises 
to be as great a favorite in the concert room as she was in 
opera. 

She will be the soloist at the third concert, to-morrow 
afternoon, and will sing the ‘*Mad Scene,”’ from ‘Ham. 
let,’’ and the *‘ Shadow Dance,” from “ Dinorah.” 


New Songs by Stanford .—Mesrs. Longman announce 
**A Child’s Garland of Songs,” gathered from ‘'A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,’ by R. Louis Stevenson, and set to music 
by Prof. Villiers Stanford. 





PERSONALS. 


Mielke and Dippel Coming.—Antonie Mielke, the dra- 
matic prima donna, and Andreas Dippel, the tenor, of last 
season’s German Opera Company, will be in this country 
during April and May. Both artists have been engaged for 
a number of the more important musical festivals and con- 
certs. 

Thus far both artists have been engaged for the Philhar- 
monic Semi-Centennial, the Cincinnati Musical Festival and 
a number of concerts in Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Chicago, as well as in New York city. 

The Gruenfelds Successful,—The two Gruenfeld brothers 
will shortly return to New York from a most successful 
concert tournée. Since they departed from New York they 
have played to the satisfaction of public and press, and with 
equally good financial results, at the following cities: Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Oberlin, Milwaukee, Chicago (five con- 
certs), Detroit (three concerts), Grand Rapids, Dayton (two 
concerts), Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City (two con- 
certs), Minneapolis (two concerts), St. Paul, Duluth, Louis- 
ville and Pittsburgh. 

Musicians’ Marriages.—Rosa Csillag, who recently died 
in abject poverty at Vienna, was once the wife of Court 
Conductor Carl Eckart, then of Vienna. Before he left 
Vienna for Berlin he got a divorce from Csillag and married 
Kathi Mayerhofer of Vienna, who also had to get a divorce 
to become his wife. With her he lived happily up to the 
day of his death. 

Blumenberg at the Arens Concert.—Louis Blumenberg, 
the American ‘cello virtuoso, was announced to play the 
Herbert suite at Arens’ American concert, which took 
place on Monday at the old Gewandhaus, Leipsic, Ger- 
many. Full particulars of the Arens concert are published 
in these columns as soon as accounts by mail are received 
here. ‘ 

William C, Carl Engaged.—Mr, William C. Carl has been 
busily engaged in substituting since his recent return from 
Paris, and last week received two flattering offers from the 
Baptist Tabernacle and the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth 
avenue and Twelfth street) of this city. Mr. Carl accepted 
the offer from the latter and assumed charge last Sunday 
as organist and director of the solo quartet. 

In Town.—Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen, the Baltimore 
pianist, is in New York for the purpose of attending all of 
Paderewski’s farewell recitals. Carl Faelten the Boston 
pianist is also here. 

Halir Replaces Heckmann.—The Heckmann Quartet has 
found a new leader in Concertmaster Carl Halir, the emi- 
nent Weimar violinist. 

The Oudins in Paris.—Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Oudin have 
been engaged by Lamoureux to sing at his celebrated con- 
certs in Paris on March 6 to 13—an honor rarely paid to 
English or American artists. 

Miss Holmes, of Paris.—A highly successful concert was 
given on the 13th ult. by the Belgian Musical Artists’ So- 
ciety at the Théatre de la Monnaie, the program consisting 
entirely of compositions by Augusta Holmés. The con- 
ductor was Mr. Borwolf, and the gifted lady composer, who 
was present, received a perfect ovation on the part of an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Morell Mackenzie Missed.—London singers will greatly 
miss the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, who treated them all 
for throat troubles, from Jean de Reszké to the conserva- 
tory students, and never charged them a penny for his 
services. We have in New York a celebrated and still 
rising young oculist who performs the same services gra- 
tuitously for all musicians, singers, actors and other Bo- 
hemians who are suffering with their eyes. His name? 
Well, we won’t tell, for fear he might be overrun. 

Villiers Stanford Honored.—It is so seldom that France 
bestows a thought on the music or the musicians of Eng- 
land that special significance attaches to the announce- 
ment, conveyed through Mr. Jonciéres, that the Paris 
Société des Compositeurs de Musique has recently elected 
Prof. Villiers Stanford a corresponding member. The pro- 
fessor and the society are both to be congratulated. 

The Latest Garcia Scion.—The Garcia family have al- 
ways occupied a prominent position in vocalization, either 
as singers or teachers, and the latest aspirant to musical 
honors bearing this patronymic is Mrs. Louise Héritte- 
Viardot, eldest daughter of Mrs. Pauline Viardot-Garcia, 
the once famous singer. The subject of this notice, in 
addition to being a high-class professor of singing, has 
composed two operas, ‘‘ Lindro,’’ produced in Weimar in 
1879, and ‘‘Les Fétes de Bacchus,’’ performed at Stock- 
holm in 1880. Aconsiderable amount of chamber music 
has also emanated from this talented lady’s pen. 

A Munich Musician Honored.—The Emperor of Germany 
has bestowed upon Court Conductor Hermann Levi, of 
Munich, the order of the Red Eagle, third class. 

Charles William Melville.—Charles William Melville, the 
oldest organist in America, died March 8 at his home, No. 
442 Pacific street, Brooklyn. Mr. Melville, who was eighty- 
three years old, was born in Scotland. He came to New 
York in 1832 and had played in almost every Catholic 








church in this city and Brooklyn, and many eminent musi- 
cal artists received their training from him. He was the 
organist of the old Catholic Cathedral in Mott street and 
St. Mary’s, St. Stephen’s, St. Joseph’s and St. Bridget’s 
Catholic churches in this city ; the Cathedral in Albany, 
N. Y.; St. Paul’s, Williamsburg, and St. Paul’s, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Melville was married three times. The interment was 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Lilli Lehmann Sails for Home,—Lehmann and Paul 
Kalisch sailed for Europe last Saturday by the steamship 
Elbe. On Friday she sent a letter to one of the members 
of the ‘‘ Tribune’s ’’ staff, of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 

‘* Will you kindly make room for a few farewell lines im 
the ‘Tribune?’ I do not know how else to give expression 
to my gratitude to the New York public for the many in- 
quiries that have been made at the hotel during my illness, 
the gifts of flowers and the many other signs of affection. 
If that love delighted me in the days of health and success 
you may imagine how much more it has upheld me in my 
days of sickness. The wretched voyage to these shores, 
the hurried journey to Chicago undertaken without rest, 
the climate, perhaps also a thousand other things of which 
I am ignorant, certainly also the worry of learning 
‘L’Africaine’ in such haste—all these things conspired to 
bring me down with nervous prostration. I had been wel) 
during the winter and had done no hard work, so I can find 
no single cause for my illness; but it is come, and I shall 
have to avoid all excitement for at least half a year in 
order to take my place again in the ranks. I cannot -de- 
scribe how sorry I was to break off in the middle of the 
season. 

‘*I was sincerely sorry for Messrs. Abbey & Grau, who 
have been exceedingly kind, sorry for myself, sorry for the 
cause. It fills me with sadness, particularly that I was un- 
able to give my heart’s desire and sing the part of ‘Sieg- 
linde.’ God sees to it that the trees do not reach the 
heavens, and since I have all along enjoyed perfect health, 
it was but natural that my turn should be reached, and 1 
shall be heartily glad if matters grow no worse. Dr. 
Weber and Dr. Torek, who visited me twice a day, and 
whom Ialso wish to thank publicly, wished me to resurn to 
Europe as soon as possible, to seek rest and recuperation in 
my own woods. Ido not go gladly, for I feel so much at 
home in New York, the old feeling being now intensified, 
and my heart is full of gratitude toward America. So I say 
again to all, thanks, heartiest thanks, and, if God wills it, 
‘Auf wiedersehn.’ Litt1 LEHMANN. KALIscH.’’—* Tribune.’” 


Lassalle Loves Wagner.—Lassalle was” recently inter- 
viewed by a correspondent of the Boston ‘* Home Journal,’” 
who says: ‘‘When I sounded him on the subject of Wag- 
ner, he replied: ‘Ah, I admire Wagner. So do my coun- 
trymen. It is a mistake to suppose that the Parisians do 
not love Wagner. His operas will yet be produced in Paris, 
and when they are they will be thoroughly appreciated by the 
Parisians. It was always an earnest desireof Wagner’s that 
his works should be given there, and he believed that they 
could be produced in Paris with the highest artistic excel- 
lence.’ I asked Mr. Lassalle to tell me what his favorite 
rdles were. ‘Ah,’ he replied, with a laugh and a wave of 
the hand, ‘I cannot say, for I do not know myself. If I 
have a preference for any one, it may be ‘‘ Hamlet,” but B 
like them all.’ It was interesting to hear him speak of 
Seidl, who had been conducting the rehearsal of ‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger,’ in which Lassalle sings ‘ Hans Sachs,’ the after- 
noon of our meeting. ‘Seidl is a great conductor,’ he de- 
clared with a rare frank praise from a Frenchman to a Ger- 
man. ‘He has his men under perfect control.’ He also 
had a word of praise for Lilli Lehmann. ‘She is a magnifi- 
cent artist,’ he exclaimed when I mentioned her name, 
‘with a great voice, under perfect control, and used in the 
most admirable manner.’ ’’ 








An International Mozart Society,—The commit- 
tee of the Salzburg Mozart Society are about to take active 
steps with the view to converting the society into an inte-- 
national one. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Direcror. 
Mme, FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music HAS REMOVED 
to its new and handsome building 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 














(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
S7 Fifth Avenue, Wew York City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method, Homes 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
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A Trio of Vocal Giants. 


HE De Reszké brothers and Lassalle ! 
There are three names for you to conjure with. 

A three part vocal fugue whose virile harmonies fill the 
Metropolitan Opera House ; a triple leaved musical clover 
that has been for Messrs. Abbey & Grau a veritable talis- 
man of luck! 


This ‘‘big three” are by all odds the greatest male 
trio of vocal artists now before the public, and they are so 
evenly matched as to musical talent and voices that it is 
difficult to discriminate in favor of any particular ene of 
the gifted and handsome three. At least once a week, 
perhaps oftener, the opera loving public see and hear the 
De Reszkés and Lassalle, and go crazy over their im- 
passioned acting and singing, and occasionally they get a 
glimpse of their huge forms on upper Broadway as they 
stroll about after the late déefner a la fourchette; but 
of the home life of these men we know but little, though 
we hear now and then that Edouard de Reszké has been 
singing at some fashionable function or that his brother 
Jean is a lady killer and that Jean Lassalle is a master of 
the graceful and manly art of fencing. 

The popular cafés do not see this trio often, because they 
are not, by the exigencies of their profession, permitted in- 
dulgences in very late hours, with their concomitant dissi- 
pations. They prefer, after a performance, to retire to 
their snug suite of apartments in an uptown fashionable 
hotel, and there, with a few friends, they chat, smoke, sip 
a drink or two, and indulge in persiflage or become tre- 
mendously excited over some detail of their art and discuss 

_ the pros and cons of some character they have been act- 
ing. The first impressions I gleaned when meeting the De 
Reszkés and Lassalle were their enormous physical stature 
and their exceeding gentleness. As they tower artistically 
over other tenors, baritones and bassos, so they loom above 
the man of ordinary physique. They are a small aggrega- 
tion of giants. Such height, such chests, such superb vi- 
tality one seldom comes in contact with. When Jean Las- 
salle’s big hand crushed mine in friendly salute I felt like 
echoing Abraham Lincoln’s remark as he watched Walt 
Whitman one day in Washington: ‘‘ There goes a man.” 

Lassalle has the biggest chest of the trio. It bulges the 
tape to 5044 inches. How is that for a bulwark of flesh, 
bones and blood with which to face and subdue an 
audience? The great French baritone is the most pictu- 
resque looking of the three men. Considerably over 6 feet 
in height (his width I have told you), graceful carriage, his 
curly black hair and general coloring remind one of the 
East. He is dark as a Moor and there is a largeness of 
gesture, a sweep of the arm, an eye that burns tigerishly, 
which at once calls up for youa picture of the turbaned 
Moorish chief, a man of fierce, unbridled passions, of cruel, 
bloodthirsty instincts. Yet Lassalle is the gentlest man 
alive, but culture seems to have done it forhim. If you 
hear him as ‘* Nelusko ” in ‘‘ L’Africaine,’’ the background 
of his nature reveals itself and the untrained savage is 
wonderfully pictured forth. 

Lassalle’s master passion, after fencing, is horses. He is 
crazy about them, and if he had his way would be in the 
saddle at all times. How his face glows when he is told of 
the vast stretches in the West, the free, dashing life, the 
reckless fighting, riding and living! Two hundred years 
ago he would have been a buccaneer, but as piracy is un- 
popular with the powers that be in the last decade of this 
century, he is an opera singer, with a fiery style and lus- 
cious voice that made him one of the great trio of French 
living baritones, Faure ‘and Maurel being the other two. 
Lassalle fences daily for several hours, and his work is 
brilliant and rapid, as may readily be seen when he has 
occasion to put it to use on the stage. He is fond of a few 
friends, a good cigar, and can rattle off a string of anecdotes 
that would make the fortune of a professionalwaconteur, 

His English is not yet so fluent, but he is studying hard 
and is very fond of Americans. Of ‘le boxe,’ as they 
call it in France, he does not know much, but he is, 
like most athletic Frenchmen (and there are not a few), pro- 
ficient in ‘‘la savate,’’ the dangerous kick which any 
Gaul will use when hard pressed. He owes his life to 
this feat (literally ‘‘feet’’), for when quite a young fellow 
he was beset by some ruffians, and finding his life in 
danger he launched forth a kick into the midriff of one 
of the highwaymen that was given with all the virtuosity 
of an Arkansas mule, and as there was nota to acre field 
back of the rascal so that he could circulate freely, he im- 
pinged against a stone wall and broke it down. Lassalle 
did not wait to learn of the condition of the inner man’s 
consciousness, as he had to attend a rehearsal that morn. 
ing, and he was already behind time. 

He has had his arms broken by being thrown from a 
vicious Arabian steed, and has been to Algiers on poor 
Guy de Maupassant’s yacht Bel Ami. I fancy all the 





twaddle that has been written about Maupassant breaking 
down from overwork and hereditary insanity would not 
have been printed if Lassalle could have first been inter- 
viewed, though he is very reticent on this subject. 

He is a Breton by birth, and first sang in opera when he 
was but nineteen years old. He has been at the Grand 
Opera in Paris for twenty-one years, and what he does not 
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know about singing and singers is really not worth retailing. 
Some blasphemous person has said that God spoiled a 
man when he made a tenor, and the caustic Prussian 
pianist, Von Bilow, went this remark one better by declar- 
ing that “a tenor was not a man, he was an illness.” 
Evidently neither of these authorities was acquainted with 
Jean de Reszké, who is emphatically both a tenor and a 
man. He is, however, unlike the average tenor as is well 
possible. His voice has a robust ring to it that puts you 
forever out of humor with the pretty warbling of the tenore 
di grazia. He is the shortest as to stature of the big three, 
but he is considerably over 6 feet, all the same. A great 
big chest full of lungs and tone, a magnetic eye, command 
ing forehead and the bearing of a soldier; all this sounds 
as untenor like as can well be imagined. Yet he can make 
love on the stage, notably in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ so that 
‘*a pine needle feeling ’’ thrills the backs of his feminine 
auditors, : 

Never since the days of the gallant Montague have we 
had such a fervid lover on the mimic stage in this city. 
His school is romantic and he can make love to a prima 
donna so that you will swear that his very heart is burning 
like a live coal. In ‘*L’Africaine’’ he makes love with 
equal facility to two ladies out of a possible three, and the 
audience (and perhaps the ladies) are quite sure he is in 
dead earnest. In other words, backed by a great tem- 
perament, a great voice and still greater study Jean de 
Reszké is a great actor, and Mounet-Sully, the leading 
tragedian of the French stage, once said that when he loses 
his singing voice he could become one of the greatest actors 
alive. He is now past forty, but his voice is still fresh and 
his appearance still youthful, thanks to his splendid health 
and consummate vocal art. 

Jean is older than his brother Edouard, his ‘little 
brother,’’ as he calls him, and he told me that before 
Edouard had attained his present huge growth he was fond 
of balancing him on his shoulders and making him turn 
somersaults, At present toying with a trip hammer at 
business would be as easy as carrying Edouard de Reszké 
on one’s shoulders. 

Jean is probably the most intellectual man of the three. 
His face shows lines that come only from hard thinking, 
and like all Poles of talent he has that indescribable subtle 
smile, that something magnetic, that crops up in the piano 
performances of a Paderewski or the dramatic doings of a 
Modjeska. He works hard eight months every year and 
then goes to his estate near Borovno, in Poland, where he 
has a large horse breeding farm. 

These big fellows are men, men. They play billiards, 
run, wrestle, swim, smoke (possibly swear, too, in unutter- 
able and unprintable Polish consonantal phrases), but they 
don’t fish, for fishing is too quiet for their nervous, alert and 
sturdy natures. 

And now to describe that ‘‘ Singing Cannon,”’ as they call 
Edouard de Reszké in Russia. He is the monster of them 
all, a giant among giants. Girth, height, voice—in all he 
exceeds the other two, and is undoubtedly the greatest 
basso alive. Whata gigantic Brobdingnagian he is when 
surrounded by the Gullivers of everyday life! When he 
lounges about in a dressing gown, trolling out some ditty, 
he looks for all the world like one of Jack the Giant Killer’s 
enemies, but the sweetness of his expression would mollify 
an Orangeman on July 12. 

He is the jolliest singer alive, and when his work is over 
for the year he returns to his farms in Poland, where he 
hunts and interests himself in agriculture. Edouard de 
Reszké is a married man and has a family. He, too, is 
wild about horses and out of door sports, and is as hospi- 
table as he is artistic. 

What wonderful standards he has made for us operati- 
cally! Think of his ‘*Leperello,’’ his wonderful ‘‘ Me- 
phisto,”’ his ** Nilakantha,’’ and a half dozen other rdles, 
in all of which he touches the top notch of dramatic char- 
acterization. He owns a pair of big blue orbs that are 
very effective on the stage, and seem to shower sparks of 
fire when he is aroused, A dignified man, a man of Orien- 
tal gravity, he will, nevertheless, at a moment’s warning, 
mimic anybody in an inimitable and thoroughly good na- 
tured manner. 

Picture to yourselves these three giants lounging about 
at home, bandying jests with each other ; then someone 
hums, and instantly the room is flooded with tone—the 
great trio from ‘ William Tell’ is being sung and Jean de 
Reszké sings high C sharp without an effort. Then that 
rapturous breakdown known as the ‘can can”’ is indulged 
in by one of the party, and suddenly fierce discussion about 
the psychological possibilities of ‘‘Hamlet’’ arises and is 
only ended by a call for fresh beverages. 

Edouard de Reszké is a man of enormous personal 
strength and prowess. A well directed punch from his big 
fist in his ribs would probably arouse the attention of John 
L. Sullivan from his present interest in bichloride of gold 
milk shakes. I saw Edouard clasp Lassalle’s hands around 
his neck, and then, with the muscles on his neck fairly 
tugging against his skin, by simply inclining his neck he 
lifted the huge Lassalle off the floor, Lassalle must weigh 
about 250 pounds. So you see these fellows are mighty 
men, and not the nervous, whining, cantankerous creatures 
most opera singers are. 





Mention, too, must be made of Edouard de Reszké’s 
brother-in-law, the amiable Willy Schutz, who makes up 
the party. He is a big, jolly man himself, and when the 
quartet foregather and laugh at once, the window panes 
rattle, 

It is to be hoped sincerely that the De Reszkés and Las- 
salle will visit New York next season. Socially they are in 
high feather here and belong to half a dozen good clubs, 
and, of course, artistically they are supreme. 

After an hour spent with them personally one is sure 
that the world is not so old nor so bad afterall. That 
‘tired feeling’’ vanishes when they sing and you go home 
feeling like a two year old.—J. G. H., in Sunday ‘Re- 
corder.”’ 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


—_——_-+~»---—__—__— 


Massenet’s ** Werther.’’—The lyric drama in three 
acts and four tableaux of Massenet has met with much 
success on its presentation at the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna. It follows faithfully Goethe’s romance, except in 
the last tableau. The first scene represents the suburbs of 
Wetzlar and the mayor’s house. ‘'Charlotte’’ is prepar- 
ing to attend a Jal champére, whither ‘‘ Werther ”’ has pre- 
ceded her. While they are at the festival ‘ Albert,” 
‘*Charlotte’s”’ fiancé, returns from a long journey. In the 
second act ‘‘Albert’’ and ‘Charlotte’”’ are married, 
‘*Werther’’ declares his passion, but the bride remains 
faithful to her vows. In vain ‘‘Albert’’ and ‘‘ Sophie,” 
the sister of ‘‘Charlotte,’”’ seek to console ‘Werther; ”’ 
he speaks of suicide and flies distracted. Three months 
elapse and Christmas arrives, as also does ‘‘ Werther.” 
His advances are repulsed once more, despite his embraces, 
and he leaves ‘‘ Charlotte’ in an agitated state, in which 
condition her husband finds her, upon which he asks what 
has happened and whether ‘‘ Werther’’ has returned, re- 
ceiving for answer a letter from ‘‘ Werther” stating that 
he was going on a journey and asking the loan of “ Al- 
bert’s”’ pistols, From this point the drama abandons 
Goethe’s romance, ending with a new dénoiiment. The 
charming and poetic image of the Rhenish town is pre- 
sented, with the cathedral, in which a midnight mass is 
being sung, to give way to the representation of 
‘*Werther”’ dying in his work room. ‘Charlotte,’ full of 
sad presentiment, has hastened to his side; she throws 
herself on him whom she loved better than life itself, and 
when he dies she falls unconscious, while the sound of a 
carol sung by children is heard outside. Goethe’s ‘* Char- 
lotte’’ died at an old age surrounded by her descendants, 
which shows that on hearing of ‘* Werther’s’’ death she 
mingled with her tears a dose of reasonable sentiment. 
The music by Massenet is described as particularly expres- 
The resounding fanfares of ** The Cid ’’ have given 
Massenet’s 


sive. 
way to music abounding in delicate nuances. 
intention evidently has been to reproduce by song the 
character and state of soul of his players, in a word— 
psychologic music. He was called before the curtain 
severaltimes. Van Dyck (‘* Werther ’’) sang magnificently, 
and was ably aided by Miss Renard (‘‘Charlotte’’), the 
orchestra upholding its renown under Mr. Jahn. 

Berlin Philharmonic Choir.—The third concert 
this season of the Berlin Philharmonic Choir, under Sieg- 
fried Ochs’ direction, brought an offertory and ‘‘ Tantum 
Ergo’”’ by Franz Schubert, duos for soprano and basso, by 
Peter Cornelius and Liszt’s ‘*Prometheus.’’ The perform- 
ances are said to have been excellent. 

A New Musical Comedy.—At the German Theatre 
of Prague a new musical comedy in three acts, entitled 
‘‘Tvan Galeano,’’ was recently produced for the first time, 
and exceedingly well received. The composer is J. Stern, 
and the libretto, founded upon a Spanish subject, is from 
the pen of Singer. 

A Symphony by Weber.—At one of the Academic 
concerts at Leipsic last month an interesting feature was 
introduced by the revival of C. M. von Weber’s C major 
symphony, written by the coniposer when twenty-one 
years old, and to some extent foreshadowing, in the treat 
ment of the horns and the tremolo of the strings, the over 
ture to ‘‘ Der Freischitz.”’ 

Permanent Opera at Kroll’s,—The directors of 
the Berlin Krollsche Theater have made arrangements for 
the performance of opera at their establishment throughout 


the year, instead of during the summer season only as 
hitherto. Thus the German capital will possess henceforth 
two permanent operatic institutions. 

‘“* Tristan ” at Weimar.—An excellent performance 


of Wagner’s * Tristan and Isolde ’’ is reported from Weimar, 
where the difficult and exacting work was recently pro- 
duced for the first time by members of the personnel of 
the Hof Theater only. Mrs. Naumann-Gungl and Teller 
sang the titular parts, and Richard Strauss conducted. 
The* Nibelungenring” at Madrid,—The Madrid 
‘* Heraldo’’ makes the somewhat startling proposal of cele- 
brating the forthcoming centenary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica with a performance, in the Spanish capital, by the An- 
gelo Neumann Company, of Wagner’s ‘‘ Der Ring des 
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Nibeiungen.’’ We presume that the selection of the work 
in question is chiefly owing to the fact of its being the 
‘biggest thing” on the lyrical stage our contemporary 
could think of. 

From Rome to Vienna.—To the ever increasing 
number of prospective participators in the forthcoming 
Vienna exhibition may now be added the St. Cecilia 
Academy of Rome, the oldest musical institution of its kind 
in existence, The academy will contribute to the exhibits 
a great number of valuable historical documents and other 
articles of special interest in connection with musical art. 

Two New Russian Operas.—A very successful first 
performance is reported at the Imperial Opera of St. Peters- 
burg of a new one act opera, entitled + The Poet,’’ the 
music by Krotkoff. Another new operatic work from the 
pen of Koratchewko, entitled ‘Prince Serebreny,”’ is 
shortly to be produced at the Imperial Russian Opera. The 
libretto of the latter work is founded upon one of Count 
Tolstoi’s novels. 

New Opera by Marchetti,—Marchetti, the composer 
of **Ruy Blas,’’ has just put the finishing touches to the 
new opera entitled ‘‘ Beltermo del Dornoi.’’ This hero was 
a fighting troubadour. He was mentioned in one of Dante’s 
books, and is likewise the hero of one of Uhland’s ballads. 

A Valuable Bequest.—The valuable music library 
of the late King Charles of Wurtemberg has been be- 
queathed by the deceased monarch to the Conservatorium 
of Stuttgart. 

Paris Profits in ** Lohengrin” Performances. 
—The enormous success of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ in Paris may be 
inferred from the fact that the first thirty performances of 
it brought in 600,000 frs., or an average of $4,000 a perform. 


ance, 
Revivals of Auber’s Chef d’CMuvre.— Auber’s 
** La Muette de Portici,’’ which has recently been most suc- 


cessfully revived in several Italian towns, has just been 
received with remarkable enthusiasm also at the National 
Hungarian Theatre of Budapest, with Mrs, Markus as the 
**Fenella,’’ and the tenor Runcio as ‘ Masaniello.”’ The 
opera was first produced at the Paris Opéra in 1828, and 
has therefore stood the test of time well, so far. 

It Wilt Probably Be No, 444,—Johann Strauss’ 
latest composition is a polka mazourka, op. 442. At the 
request of the Princess Metternich Strauss will compose a 
new waltz for the musical exhibition in Vienna next sum- 
mer. 

The Mozart Skull Muddle,—An interesting contri- 
bution has been made to the discussion concerning Mo- 
zart’s skull by a correspondent in the current number of 
the London ‘*Monthly Musical Record,’’ who calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Dr. L. A. Frankl, from whom the 
statements emanate concerning the fate of the skull in 
question, also published some twenty-five years ago what 
he declared to be an authentic statement attending the 
loss and recovery of the skull of Haydn. 

“ The Frogs” Music,—Dr. Hubert Parry’s music to 
“The Frogs’’ of Aristophanes, which had its first perform- 
ance at Oxford, England, a fortnight ago, has recently been 
published in vocal score by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, 
with an English version by Messrs. D. G. Hogarth and A. 
D, Godley. Several quotations from well-known musical 
works are most humorously introduced, the association of 
a familiar and rugged passage from Beethoven’s C minor 
with Aischylus, and of a theme from ‘“ Les Huguenots” 
with Euripides being particularly happy. The score con- 
tains seventeen numbers. There is a brisk and tuneful 
overture, which introduces the themes of two of the 
choruses, a delightfully quaint funeral march in C minor 
(on a ground bass of tonic and dominant), a barcarolle, two 
entractes, and a dozen choruses, The master hand reveals 
itself in every page, the writing throughout being remark- 
able, not only for contrapuntal freedom and melodic inter- 
est but for breadth and solidity. The chorus of frogs ; 
that beginning ‘‘ Muse of the Dances Divine ;”’ and the final 
chorus, ‘*Gods of the Shadows Below,” may be instanced in 
proof of what has been said. 

German and Italian Opera in London.—The 
preparations for the German opera in London are in full 
swing. Negotiations are going on with the ladies Sucher 
and Herzog, of the Berlin Opera House; Meilhac, of the 
Court Theatre, in Carlsruhe, and Pauline Cramer, of Lon- 
don, a8 well as with the Messrs, Winkelmann and Grengg, 
of Vienna ; Alvary and Wiegand, of Hamburg ; Grining, of 
Hanover, and with Theodor Reichmann. The first con. 
ductor of the erchestra is to be Mr. Felix Mott]; the second 
conductor will be Mr. Armbruster, music director in Lon- 
don, ‘Tristan and Isolde," ‘The Nibelung’s Ring,” 
‘* Tannhduser "’ (Parisian version), ‘‘The Flying Dutch. 
man,"’ ‘The Barber of Bagdad” and ‘Hans Heiling” 
are to be some of the operas on the program. 

For the Italian branch of his coming operatic perform. 
ances in London Sir Augustus Harris has engaged Miss 
Eames, the sisters Ravogli, the ladies Deschamps, Calvé, 
Mavrina and Passama ; the brothers De Reszké, Messrs. Van 
Dyck, De Lucia, Hedmondt, Demetriski, Lassalle, Tscher- 
noff, Ceste, Dufriche, Plancon and Abramoff. No novelties 
are to be produced except, perhaps, Lara’s ‘ Luce d’Asia.”’ 





HOME NEWS. 


Cincinnati Festival Engagements.—Thus far the fol. 
lowing engagements have been made for the Cincinnati 
Musical Festival: Clementine De Vere, Antonia Mielke, 
Marie Ritter-Goetz, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Andreas 
Dippel and William Ludwig, Negotiations are yet pending 
for Miss Ida Klein, All the above engagements were made 
through Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau. 

“Tristan” in Boston,—There is a possibility of a 
‘*Tristan and Isolde’’ performance in Boston in concert 
form some time in April or May under the direction of one 
of the leading musical directors of that city. 

The American Composers’ Choral Association.—The 
second concert of the American Composers’ Choral Associa- 
tion will take place on April 28. The two compositions 
which obtained the medals offered by the society, the 
cantata ‘**The Skeleton in Armor,’’ by Arthur Foote, and 
the part song ‘* The Silent Land,” by Carl Walter, will 
be performed, and also some other compositions by 
Floersheim, Chadwick, Booth, Corder, and also for the first 
time ‘* The Magic Cloak,’”” by Gernsheim. Mrs. S. C. Ford 
and Mrs. Julia Rivé-King will be the soloists. 

Steinway Council,— The Steinway Council of the 
American Legion of Honor will give a concert at Steinway 
Hall on Thursday evening, the 24th inst. The following 
artists will participate in the performance of an interesting 
program: Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano ; Miss Klugescheidt, 
contralto; Miss Jeanne Franko, violinist; V. E. Clodio, 
tenor; Joseph Lynde, baritone; S. B. Mills, pianist ; 
Armin Schotte, organist, and Albert Greenhalgh, accom- 
panist. 

The Beethoven String Quartet Concert.—The third 
and last concert of this excellent chamber music organiza- 
tion took place at the new Music Hall last Thursday even- 
ing. The program consisted of a new and not very in- 
teresting string quartet (second) by the Russian composer, 
Tschaikowsky, in F, acomposition by no means ona par 
wilh Tschaikowsky’s op. 11. Carl Faelten played Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘Eroica”’ variations in his usual finished and 
scholarly fashion, and later the piano part in Brahms’ 
great F minor quartet. This last was extremely well 
played. 

Music at the World’s Fair.—A choral hall, 160x260 
feet, will be erected near the horticultural building at the 
world’s fair. There Professor Tomlins, with 2,000 trained 
voices, will furnish rare choral music during the exposi- 
tion. The Welsh International Eisteddfod will occupy the 
building for a week. 


A Song Recital.—A song recital was given by Miss 
Lillie P. Berg’s pupils at the reception tendered to Albani 
at the Drawing Room Club, Tuesday afternoon of last 
week. 

An exceedingly interesting program was performed, and 
Miss Berg may well feel proud of her pupils, especially 
Miss Selma Rochstein, a young lady who has a clear, strong 
soprano voice. 

She sang Von Wickede’s ‘‘ Hartzen’s Friling,”’ and it was 
the singing of an artist. She also gave very effectively 
Mozart’s ** Lullaby.” 


Object to the Marine Band.—St. Louis, March 13, 1892. 
—The Musicians’ Union, of this city, is preparing to take 
issue with the United States Government in the matter of 
allowing the Marine Band, under Professor Sousa, to make 
a tour of the country, thereby coming in at least indirect 
competition with local talent. The local union will present 
the matter to the National League of Musicians, which will 
meet in New York March 15, two days before the band 
starts on its proposed tour, and endeavor to have the mat- 
ter so presented to Government officials as to lead them to 
prevent the proposed trip, which musicians allege is for 
the sole purpose of personal profit, while at the same time 
every member of the band is drawing pay from the Gov- 
ernment. 


Lloyd Sails.—Mr. Edward Lloyd, the tenor, comes to 
New York on the Teutonic on the 3oth. 


‘Samson and Delilah.’’—Saint Saéns’ Biblical opera, 
‘*Samson and Deljlah,’’ will be heard for the first time in 
this country at the next public rehearsal and concert of the 
Oratorio Society, March 25 and 26. The work is in three acts 
and is arranged for solo, chorus and orchestra. Ritter- 
Goetze, Montariol, Emil Fischer and Mr. Homer Moore are 
to be the soloists. The Oratorio Society chorus of 600 
voices and the Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, will take part in this interesting musical event. 


The “Epoch” Likes the Devil.—In writing of the last 
performance of ‘‘ Faust’ at the Metropolitan Opera House 
the ‘*Epoch’s”’ critic says of De Reszké’s ‘‘ Mephistophe- 
les :’’ ‘If Satan sings as well as Edouard de Reszké the lower 
regions would lose half their terrors for musical cranks. 
When the first missionaries got to Greenland they found 
that Jonathan Edwards’ pictures of hell were of no avail 
with those frozen heathen. A hot place was what they 
wanted, and the hotter the better. A chief devil with a 
voice like Edouard de Reszké would redeem the lower 





regions for some people as effectually as eternal heat did 
for the frozen Esquimaux.” 

“The Fencing Master.”—-Manager J. M. Hill has se- 
cured the right to produce Messrs. Reginald De Koven and 
H. B. Smith’s new comic opera called ** The Fencing Mas- 
ter.’’ It is in three acts, all its scenes being exteriors, and 
will be produced at the Union Square Theatre some time 
before August. 

Musin in the Floridas.—Ovid Musin and his troupe have 
been delighting Jacksonville audiences with his playing. He 
leaves for Australia in May. 

Sixteenth Damrosch Concert.—The sixteenth Sunday 
orchestral concert of Walter Damrosch took place last 
Sunday night. The following program was presented : 
Selections from Weber's works— 


Overture 
* Euryanthe”’.... P 
. { Romanza, * Unter blithenden Mandelbaumen,"" 
Campanini. : 
» {Overture 
“ Freischiitz’’... . 
reischiitz Vag 
Mrs. Wyman, 


* Invitation to the Dance.”’ 

Third Sunday night performance of the season, Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ 
with the same cast: Miss De Vere, Mrs. Wyman, Campanini and 
Galassi. 

A Polish Reunion.—A number of people gathered at an 
informal musicale given by Alexander Lambert at his 
residence last Wednesday evening. Among those present 
were Walter Damrosch, Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Jean 
Lassalle, Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Ingersoll, Miss Felicita 
Kaschoska, W. J. Henderson, Mr. Meltzer, Robert L. Cut- 
ting, Jr., Mr. Albert G. Weber, the Misses Weber, Misses 
Lambert, Dr. Lambert and others. 

A Testimonial Concert.—A testimonial concert will be 
given to Miss Emily M. Lawler, contralto, by many prom- 
inent members of the Rubinstein Club, metropolitan mu- 
sical secieties and of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, in the rooms connected with the church, corner of 
Fifty-seventh street and Madison avenue, on Saturday 
evening, March 19, 1892. 

Miss Lawler wil! be assisted by Mrs. Chas. E. Hollister, 
soprano; Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, tenor; Mr. Frederick C. 
Hilliard, baritone ; Miss Inez Carusi, harpist; Mr. Adolf 
Hartdegen, ’cellist, and Mr. Wm. R. Chapman will be mu- 
sical director, 

Baltimore Items.—‘‘An inundation of piano players is 
upon us,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘Alfred Gruenfeld being 
announced for March 19, Eugen d’Albert, with the Nikisch 
Orchestra, on March 17; Xaver Scharwenka on March 21 ; 
Vladimir de Pachmann on March 22, Mr. Carl Faelten 
played the Mozart ‘Coronation’ piano concerto at the Pea- 
body concert on Saturday. The rest of the concert con- 
sisted of the ‘Seraglio’ overture, the ‘Jupiter’ symphony, 
two arias of Mozart by Miss Marion Weed and ‘Gloria’ from 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. This mass is not in the Breitkopf 
& Hartel edition, and is considered spurious. 

‘* Nicholas Crouch, composer of the agitated ‘ Kathleen 
Mavoorneen,’ is very ill at his residence in Baltimore.’’ 


The New York Symphony String Quartet.— The 
New York Symphony String Quartet gave their sixth con- 
cert in Chamber Music Hall last Sunday afternoon before 
a large audience, The quartet was assisted by Xaver 
Scharwenka, piano, and Johann Chlupsa, viola. The fol- 
lowing program was given, the Scharwenka quartet being 


played first : 


Qaartet 16 D MAJOF, 2.0... cece ceca se ceeteceeccesacrecrees oe tenes Haydn 
Quartet for piano and strings, F major, op. 87... ... .Xaver Scharwenka 
adeakuah obenae\Ggeesh 9 <seeeeeesssBeethoven 


Quintet in C major, op, 29... 
Next Sunday afternoon the quartet will be assisted by 
Ignace J. Paderewski, pianist. 


The Opera in Boston.—Here is the scheme for the 
opera in Boston for this and next week : 

Monday, March 14,—"* Les Huguenots,” with a grand cast, introducing 
for the first time in Boston almost all the leading artists of the company. 

Tuesday, March 15,—** Lakmé,”’ with Van Zandt. 

Wednesday, March 16.—Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,’’ with Emma 
Eames, Edouard de Reszké and Jean de Reszké. 

Thursday, March 17.—** Lucia di Lammermoor,” with Patti as “* Lucia,”’ 
Del Puente, Novara; Arditi, conductor. 

Friday, March 18.—Gluck's * Orfeo,’ with Fabbri, Pettigiani, and 
Mascagni’s ** Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Emma Eames. 

Saturday matinée, March 19.—‘* Martha,” with Pattias ‘* Martha,” and 
Fabbri, Del Puente, Novara; conductor, Arditi. 

Monday, March 21,—"* Meistersinger,"’ with Albani, De Vigne and Petti- 
giani, Edouard de Reszke, Lassalle, Montariol, Serbolini, Carbone, 
Delasco, Vaschetti, Viviani and Jean de Reszké ; conductor, Anton Seid]. 

Tuesday, March 22,—‘* Semiramide,’’ with Patti as ‘* Semiramide,"’ 
Fabbri, Novara and Guille ; conductor, Arditi. 

Wednesday, March 23.—"* Lohengrin,”’ with Emma Eames, Edouard de 
Reszke and Jean de Reszké. 

Thursday, March 24,—" La Traviata,’ with Patti as “ Violette ;"’ con- 
ductor, Arditi. 

Friday, March 25.—‘* Don Giovanni,”’ with Albani, Van Zandt; Lassalle 
and Edouard de Reszké, 

Saturday matinée, March 26, ‘ Faust,” 


Musician Frank’s Disappearance.—Peter Frank, a 
musician of some note in Brooklyn and the leader of an 
orchestra, has been missing from his home at 235 Johnson 
avenue for nearly a week, and his friends thought, until 
yesterday, that he had committed suicide. But it seems 
that he dressed himself in his best suit of clothes on Sun- 
day last and went away with $2,000 in his pocket. He was 
supposed to have hada very happy life with his family, 
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but there were rumors yesterday that connected his disap- 
pearance with that of a young woman who went away on 
Saturday, ostensibly to visit friends. 

“Esclarmonde”’ at the Arion.—Frank Van der Stucken 
is preparing to give a performance of Massenet’s ‘‘ Esclar- 
monde,’’ the first in this country, in the Arion Club hall, 
next month, The chorus will be furnished by members of 
the club and their friends, and the soloists will include Mrs. 
Ritter-Goetze, Miss de Vere, Messrs. Fischer and Gorsky. 

American Musicians Protest.—Washington, March 11. 
—The Senate and House Committees on Immigration, in 
joint session to-day, gave a short hearing to Mr. Walseiffer, 
of Philadelphia, representing the International League of 
Musicians, and Mr. Hunt, of New York, in favor of the bill 
introduced by Mr. Cummings (Dem., of N. Y.), prohibiting 
the importation of bands, orchestras and musical organiza- 
tions under contract. Mr. Walseiffer favored the bill be- 
cause it proposed to prevent orchestras and such bands as 
Strauss’s from coming over to this country and playing 
under contract in competition with home orchestras, which 
in many instances deprive the latter of engagements. He 
explained his construction of the term musical artists, and 
gave examples. 

Mr. Hunt also favored the bill, and said that while he did 
not object to the coming to this country of orchestras on 
concert tours, he did object when bands and other musical 
organizations established themselves here and made tours 
of several weeks’ duration, such as Strauss’s band had 
done. 

Seid] Sunday Night Concert.—For this month Mr. 
Seidl has transferred the scene of his Sunday night concerts 
to Madison Square Garden Concert Hall and played before 
an excellent sized audience there last Sunday night. The 
program included in the way of instrumental numbers, in 
addition to ‘‘Le Printemps” of Gabriel Marie, violoncello 
solo by Mr. Victor Herbert, which it goes without saying 
was admirably done, ‘the ** William Tell’ overture, Gou- 
nod’s ‘* Ave Maria,’’ the ‘‘ Traumerei’’ of Schumann, and a 
‘Slow Waltz’? by Volkmann; the Greig ‘Peer Gynt” 
suites, Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhduser’’ overture, the Delibes 
‘*Naila’’ waltz, and three movements from the ‘Bal Cos- 
tumé’’ of Rubinstein. Miss Margaret Reid, the now popu. 
lar young soprano, sang the ‘‘ Jewel Song’’ from *‘ Faust ”’ 
and the **Bolero’’ from the ‘Sicilian Vespers’ in good 
style. 

Patti at the Opera House.—Mr. Maurice Grau said that 
it was a mistake to say that Patti would be a member of 
the Franco-Italian opera when it would return for its sup- 
plementary season at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
28th inst. ‘*The company,”’ said he, * will return in about 
the same shape as it is at present. Patti’s performances 
will be entirely distinct from those of the regular company. 
While here she will not sing in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and in 
‘Don Giovanni,’ as has been reported.’’ 

The Henschel Recitals.—In the first of Mr, and Mrs. 
Henschel’s two concerts, to occur at Chickering Hall 
Saturday afternoon next, Mrs. Henschel will sing six 
numbers by Padre, Martini, Handel, Stanford, Hervey, 
Goetz and Henschel, and Mr. Henschel will contribute to 
the program songs by Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Rubin- 
stein and Massenet, the performance closing with the duet 
from Donizetti’s ‘‘Don Pasquale.” 

Miss Maud Sherman.—Miss Maud Sherman, a very 
popular young soprano with a fine voice and well known to 
our drawing room habitués, and pupil of Mrs. Lawton, has 
been engaged as soprano in the Fifth Ave nue Presbyterian 
Church, corner Eleventh street. 

Chicago Items,—There is no truth in the rumor that 
Mr. Theodore Thomas has thoughts of resigning his posi- 
tion with the world’s fair. 

A conference of choral directors from different sections 
of the country was heldin Chicago this week in reference 
to the world’s fair music. 

Mr. Geo. H. Wilson goes abroad next week for the pur 
pose of securing as complete a line of old musical instru- 
ments as possible, to illustrate the development which has 
taken place in them from ancient times to the present, 
Mr. Wilson will be gone a couple of months. 

Agnes Huntington Sued,—Karl Mora, atenor, has begun 
suit against Agnes Huntington, through Howe & Hummel, 
to recover $1,200 for violation of contract. Mora sets forth 
that on October 25, 1891, Miss Huntington engaged him to 
sing in her support for fifty-two weeks. He was to receive 
£4 a week while in England, and $35 a week in this country. 
He states that although he was cast in good parts, and that 
Miss Huntington often expressed herself as highly satisfied 
with his services, he was discharged on the ground of in. 
competency. 

Savannah, Ga.—The Schubert Quartet Club, of Chi 
cago, gave a delightful entertainment in Savannah under 
the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. in the latter’s hall before a 
full house. The ensemble, shading and phrasing of this 
club command respect and attention, although the second 
bass of Mr. Tott is sometimes too heavy against the other 
three lighter voices. Miss J. C. Clemens delighted the 


audience with her crystal, pure high soprano voice. She 
is doing honor to Mrs. Clarence Eddy, of whom she is said | 


to be a pupil. Not half as much was anticipated, and if 
this little organization should return here the hall will 
prove too small to hold the people. 

Mr. Alexander Lambert.—Mr. Alexander Lambert will 
give a musicale at the New York College of Music, 128 and 
130 East Fifty-eighth street to-day, March 16, at 3:15 P. M., 
with the assistance of Miss Kaschoska, dramatic soprano, 
and Mr. Hekking, ’cellist. 

An Important Announcement.—The University School 
of Music, established and conducted by the University 
Musical Society of the University of Michigan, will be open 
for the reception of pupils October, 1892. The school will 
be conducted upon the most approved educational basis 
and will aim to develop scholarly musicians. For further 
announcements and particulars address the director, Albert 
‘A. Stanley, A. M., Professor of Music, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Schmidt-Herbert Quartet.—The Schmidt-Herbert Quar- 
tet concert takes place this evening at Hardman Hall. 

Miss Pfafflin’s Success in Indianapolis.—Miss Theo. 
dore Pfafflin, the young soprano, has had great success in 
Indianapolis at a concert there last Wednesday evening. 
The local press commented most favorably on her voice 
and execution. 

Miss Heckle Sings.—Miss Emma L. Heckle, the so- 
prano, will sing in a choral concert, April 4, in Hoboken. 

The Philharmonic Club in the South.—The Philhar. 
monic Club plays this week in Richmond, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Washington, D. C., and Newark, Del. 

A Bowman Pupil.—E. V. McIntyre, pupil of Prof. E. M. 
Bowman, from whom he has received his entire musical 
education, has permanently located in St. Louis. Musical 
circles there have gained a valuable member in their pro- 
fession. Mr. McIntyre is an associate of the American 
College of Musicians, taking the degree with honors. He 
has carefully studied organ and piano music of all schools. 
For expression, brilliancy of touch, perfection of time and 
tone he has few equals of his age. He has beenengaged as 
organist at the Second Baptist Church, which has the 
largest organ in St. Louis, and his many friends and ad- 
mirers express great hopes for his future. 


The Two Versions of Schumann’ s 


Symphony in D Minor. 
TUDENTS of Schumann have been given to 
understand, from a note prefixed to the first edition of 
the full score of this symphony, published by Messrs. Breit- 
kopf & Hartelas his ‘‘ fourth ’’( op. 120), that it was sketched 
in 1841, shortly after the appearance of his ‘ first’’ sym- 
phony (in B flat), but was not fully instrumented till 1851, 
by which time his two other symphonies, No. 2, in C, and 
No, 3, in E flat, had been published, and that therefore this 
‘‘fourth ’’ symphony, having regard to the order of its 
composition, should more properly be known as his 
‘*second,”’ 

In its original form, which, as it turns out, was no mere 
sketch, but a complete and fully instrumented score, it was 
performed at Leipsic for the first time on December 6, 1841, 
and then, as stated above, was laid by for ten years before 
it received its final revision at Schumann’s hands, Dr, 
Johannes Brahms is the fortunate possessor of the manu- 
script in its original form. This he confided to Dr. Franz 
Willner, of Cologne, where, on October 21, 1889, it was 
brought to a performance, and excited so much interest 
that at Dr. Brahms’ instigation, and under the editorship 
of Dr. Willner, it has recently been published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel in their complete edition of Schumann’s 
works. 

From Dr, Wiillner’s preface to the recently published 
edition we learn that the first page of the score is inscribed 
in Schumann’s own handwriting ‘‘Symphonie in D moll von 
Robert Schumann,”’ and that the outer covering bears in 
pencil the direction: ‘Auf den schnellen Wechsel von p. 
und f, vorziiglich zu achten ’’—i. ¢., ‘* The sudden changes 
of piano and forte should be strictly observed.’’ It is 
dated on the first page June 7, 1841, and at the end Sep- 
tember 9, 1841. This first draft of the score is a hastily 
written one containing many alterations, which, however, 
are perfectly legible. A large number of these alterations, 
some of which are completely written in and some only 
slightly indicated, seem to have been interpolated at a 
later date, for the most part in red ink, now much faded, 
and partly in black or red pencil. These alterations, which 
are certainly to be regarded as improvements, have been 
incorporated in the new edition of the score, in the preface 
to which numerous examples in music type of passages 
altogether struck out or amended by Schumann are also 
given. The new version of the score has been issued as 
the ‘* Erste Bearbeitung aus dem Jahre 1841 ’’—W. ¢., ‘* The 
first version of 1841 ;’’ but from what has been said above 
it is, more strictly speaking, to be regarded as Schumann's 
‘first corrected version, revised by Drs. Brahms and Wiill- 
ner,’ for in one or two instances the instrumentation of 
the later version of 1851 has been adopted. 

Thus it will be seen that it has not been the editor’s aim 
to furnish an exact replica of the first versicn of the score, 
as might have been done by photographing it, and, as it is 





to be hoped, will be done some day when it comes to be in- 








cluded in the * Facsimiles of the Autograph Scores of the 
Great Composers,”’ about to be issued, at the suggestion 
of Sir George Grove, by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel. 
They seem rather to have been prompted by the wish to 
supply an edition which shall not be open te objection on 
the ground of overthickness of scoring, arising from too 
liberal a reduplication of parts, and one which eventually 
may be accepted as the preferable version of the two. 
Their good intentions probably will not be questioned, for 
even Schumann’s most devoted admirers admit that instru- 
mentation, especially in his latter days, was not his strong- 
est point, but to what extent their hopes will be gratified 
remains to be seen. It is much in its favor that the earlier 
version is more thinly instrumented than the later one, that 
a more due observance has been shown to light and shade, 
and that consequently the more fully scored passages will 
probably stand out with enhanced brilliancy. 

A comparison of the newly issued score of 1841 with the 
later version of 1851, with which all lovers of Schumann 
are familiar, has proved a far more interesting task than 
the oft repeated statement of Schumann’s biographer, Josef 
W. von Wasielewski, that the alterations in the version of 
1851 were confined solely to the wind parts and to the 
elimination of a guitar from the romanza would lead one 
to expect. Such a statement turns out to be quite un. 
founded, for the later version abounds in alterations both 
for strings and wind; the guitar in the romanza, is con- 
spicuous by its absence ; more than one passage of the sub- 
ject matter has undergone revision, and the first and last 
movements must have been entirely rewritten. To furnish 
a complete view of the points of resemblance and difference 
of the two versions would therefore involve a transcrip- 
tion of both scores in parallel columns. 
possible, it must suffice to call attention to some of their 


This being im. 


most salient points of difference. 

Externally these two versions of the score 
phony differ widely in appearance, both in the order in 
which the instruments stand and in the marks ofexpression. 
In this earlier version of 1841 the woodwind stands at the 
top of the score and the marks of expression and ‘empi di- 
rections, &c,, are givenin Italian, In the later, but first 
published, version of 1851 the very reverse is the case, the 


of this sym- 


brass and drums standing at the top and the marks of the 
expression, &c., being given in German. Here it seems not 
unworthy of the passing remark that the early version in 
its plan of arrangement accorded with that of his first 
symphony (in B flat), but that in the ‘‘ Overture, Scherzo, 
and Finale,’’ which immediately followed, and in his sub- 
sequent symphonies, Schumann adopted the 
fashioned plan of placing the brass and drums at the top 
But why he should have reverted to this plan 


more old- 


of the score. 


on revising and publishing his work in 1851 will probably 
ever remain a mystery. 

On revising his score Schumann started at once with an 
important alteration, adding at the commencement one- 
third of a bar and excising the harmony from the initial 
chord, and thus making it begin with the striking unison 
passage we are already familiar with, and, further, twice 


converting a single drum tap into a roli cf four bars, 
Further alterations in the introduction are not of much im. 
portance until we come to the passage leading to the first 
allegro. 
altered. 
by the woodwind, they may be thus sketched : 


Here ten bars are reduced to seven and entirely 
In the first version, omitting some reduplicatien 


No. 1. Sty. stringendo : . ® ° sino 
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and, seeing that it so well prefigures the pervading figure 
of the allegro, to which it directly leads, is a manifest_im- 
provement. 

In the quicker movement, marked a//egro di molto in the 
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earlier version and lebhaft in the later one, two bars of the 
former are compressed into one of the latter and the inner 
parts are of a much more lively character. This will best 
be made apparent by quoting the commencement of each. 
The early version stands thus, the melody being sustained 
only by the first violins: 


No.py Allegro di molto 
ut VI . 








while the later one takes the following more elaborate 
form: 


No.4. Lebhapt. 
ist V1, & Ob. ¢, F1B, , 
oe 





Both versions grow thicker as they proceed, but in the 
earlier version the melodic figure is far less seldom doubled 


than in the later one. In the transitional passage im- 
mediately following the first tonic full close, as well as in 
the second subject proper, the doubling of parts is so much 
resorted to that the character of the harmony is sqmetimes 
changed, ¢. g., a8 when the root is added to a chord of the 


second, In the earlier version the first section is not di 
rected to be repeated. 

Throughout the remainder of this movement the same 
plan of reinforcing the melody by doubling it, or assigning 
it toa different class of instruments, has been generally 
followed, Indeed, on coming to revise his work, Schu. 
mann seems to have experienced the same feelings with re- 
gard to the orchestra as those which in 1839 prompted him 
to write to the late Heinrich Dorn that he often wished to 
smash his piano, which he found had become too restricted 
a vehicle for the full expression of his ideas. He must now 
have felt that his subject matter, especially as regards its 
melodic side, could not be set forth in toostrong a light, and 
hence his treatment of the orchestra with more fullness 
than it had received before. 

We cannot forbear calling attention to an important 
alteration made in the accompaniment of the following 
charmingly melodious passage, which is marked, in the 
earlier version, animato, and stood thus: 


















































Schumann must have been loath to drop the motive of the 
first subject of the movement which he here cleverly 
utilized as a contrapuntal figure of accompaniment. He 
was right, however, in doing so, as a shert relief from it at 
this point is by no means unwelcome, and greater freshness 
is added to its subsequent re-entry. The latter version has 
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No material alteration was made in the romanza. It is 
satisfactory, however, to be able to account for Wasie- 
lewski's statement that a guitar part which he supposed ex- 
isted in the first version was excised from the later one. 
In point of fact Schumann left the lower stave of his earlier 
version blank for a guitar part, but this he never wrote in. 

The scherzo was originally prefaced by a passage of eight 
bars for trumpets and horns. This Schumann amended for 
one for trumpets only, but subsequently struck out both. 
Except, therefore, for the reinforcement of a few isolated 
passages, of no great importance, it remains pretty much 
the same as in the first version. 

Considerable changes were made in the introduction to 
the finale. The oft repeated figure from the first allegro is 





thinned down in the later version, and the last four bars of 


the first version, which end with a running scale passage, 
leading directly to the finale have been extended to seven 
and complemented with a long pause on the chord of the 
dominant seventh. 

The finale, which originally stood in 2-4 time, by the 
excision of every other bar line was altered to common 
time, and at the commencement was subjected to many 
changes, especially by the interpolation of the figure from 
the first allegro. Thus the first four bars, which, omitting 
doublings by the wind, originally stood thus : 





in the latter version were altered to— 
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In continuation the passage last quoted is repeated a tone 
lower, in substitution of the following much simpler pas- 
sage from the first version: 

















The melodious passage which soon follows, and in the 
earlier version is marked fii vivace, 
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was originally accompanied throughout its development by 
quaver triplets preceded by a quaver rest, instead of by 
semiquaver duplets, asin the later version. Its outcome, 
commencing 








P dolce. 


by repeated doublings of the melody loses much of the 
conversational character which it originally had. But its 
close here, as well as on subsequent repetitions, is vastly 
improved by the ante-penultimate chord being changed 
from a commonplace ‘ six-four”’ to a more vigorous “ six- 
five.’” The remarkable trombone passage, which closes the 
first section, together with its accompanying scale pas- 
sages, is treated with more fullness, and the entire section 
is directed to be repeated. Similar fillings up and inter- 
changes of parts occur in what follows, and in one or two 
instances in the ** working out’ section a nice example of 
‘imitation ’’ by the flute and oboe: 





No. 12. 








has been eliminated in the later version. 
As regards the melodious episodical 
mencing 


passage com. 


Cc. 





No. 1% _—~ 


the editors of the recently published edition have adopted 
a combination founded upon both the earlier and later ver- 
sions. This they have done in view of the greater beauty 
of effect attained by allowing the melody to be given out 
by a solo clarinet, as in the first draft, and keeping its 
gradual reinforcement by other instruments for subsequent 
repetitions, From this point to the end, the.alterations 
being restricted to sundry fillings in, there is no need for 
detailed comment. 

Inadequate as a comparative analysis of the two versions # 
of this symphony the above remarks, from want of space, 
necessarily are, enough has been said in proof of the enor- 
mous pains which Schumann must have taken to render his 
work as far as possible perfect according to his own views. 
At the same time it seems to reveal the fact that from a 
technical point of view his mode of working was not alto- 
gether that of the best composers, who have generally 
maintained that, to insure perfection of workmanship and 
effect, melody, harmony and instrumentation must be 





simultaneously conceived.—C. A. B., in London ‘ Musical 
Times.”’ 


The Philharmonic Society. 
HE Philharmonic Society opened the pro- 
gram for its fifth concert of the season with the some- 
what neglected first symphony in C major of Beethoven. 
In spite of the strong influence of Mozart and Haydn and 
his teacher Albrechstberger’s pedantry, it is a strong and, 
in at least the first three of its four movements, a quite 
characteristic and certainly an interesting work. It is 
therefore of more than a merely historic merit and deserves 
occasional reproduction such as it received at the hands of 
the Philharmonic under Anton Seidl’s enthusiastic guidance 
on last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, on both of 
which occasions it was warmly received by a public that 
crowded the vast Metropolitan Opera House auditorium. 

Besides this Beethoven revival the well selected pro- 
gram brought two vocal soli and two orchestral novelties. 
Of the latter, the ‘Symphonic Fugue,” op. 8, in C minor, 
by Frederick E. Koch, a young Berlin composer, only calls 
attention of a critical listener on account of its careful and 
interesting workmanship. Otherwise it is a work of hardly 
sufficient musical importance to justify its appearance on 
such exclusive programs as those of our Philharmonic Soci- 
ety have for years been. 

Of far greater interest to musicians, and evidently also 
the public, proved Antonin Dvorak’s fourth symphony, the 
one in G minor-major, which was here produced for the 
first time. It must be confessed though at the outset that 
the great Bohemian’s latest creation is hardly of equal 
value throughout as that of its immediate predecessor in 
the same species of musical creativeness, and it would al- 
most seem that since Dvorak, advantageously to himself, 
arranged with the great firm of Novello, Ewer & Co., of 
Lendon and New York, for the publication of his works 
he was in greater hurry of writing than is quite com- 
patible with the accomplishment of the best artistic re- 
sults. In other words, music for money is not always the 
best one can give, vide Wagner’s ‘‘Centennial March.” 
Still there is much that is beautiful, many original ideas, 
and above all Dvorak’s fine thematic treatment and glori- 
ous orchestration also inthis work. The gem of the sym- 
phony is the scherzo in G minor, with a trio in G major, a 
delightful and most graceful waltz movement, charmingly 
invented and rhythmically highly interesting, especially in 
the trio, where a clever syncopation is constantly reiter- 
ated in the kettledrums. The first movement has a beau- 
tiful opening theme in G minor, which is immediately fol- 
lowed by a fresh but hardly very original side theme in G 
major, which, however, is very brilliantly treated. 

The slow movement in C minor-major is decidedly weak 
in invention, despite several attempts at purloining from 
‘*Tristan,”’ ‘* Meistersinger,’’ and notably the first bar from 
the galop from Offenbach’s ‘* Orphée aux Enfers.’’ So poor 
is the thematic material at the composer’s command that 
even his most ingenious treatment fails todraw more than 
a passing interest. The last movement contains a clever 
theme—of not, however, marked nobility or originality. It 
seems to have pleased the composer so much that he clings 
to it with an obstinacy certainly worthy of a better theme. 
His treatment, however, rhythmically, harmonically and in 
point of ever varied instrumentation is so skillful that this 
movement cannot fail to please. 

The symphony was read in masterly manner by Anton 
Seidl, and the orchestra played flawlessly, albeit the work 
is technically of considerable difficulty. It was listened to 
with attention by a musically cultured audience and was 
received with marked applause after the first and third 
movements. 

The vocal soli consisted in a coloratura scena from 
Rubinstein’s opera ‘*The Demon” and an incidental little 
aria from Massenet’s opera ‘*Le Cid.’’ The latter excerpt, 
although pretty in itself, could hardly be of great effective- 
ness detached from its surroundings. Miss Clementine De 
Vere was the interpreter, and it would seem that this 
singer is lately somewhat over using her vocal organ. 
At least the effects of such treatment were apparent even 
in the technical part of her singing, which formerly was 
almost flawless and in a certain tired and used up timbre 
of her naturally beautiful voice. Miss De Vere was much 
applauded after the Rubinstein bravura aria, which she 
wound up with a high E flat. 

The Philharmonic Society makes the following interest- 
ing announcements : 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society of New York 
beg to announce that the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the society on April 2, 1842, will be cele. 
brated by three festival concerts, to be given at the Metro- 
politan House on the evenings of April 21 and 23, 
and the afternoon of April 22, 1892, under the direction of 
Mr. Anton Seidl, 

The Philharmonic Society on this occasion will be as- 
sisted by the following eminent artists : 

Mrs. Antonie Mielke, soprano; Miss Clementine. De Vere, soprano ; 
Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto ; Andreas Dippel, tenor ; Emil Fischer, basso ; 
Richard Hoffman, piano ; Franz Rummel, piano, and a chorus of mixed 
voices. 


First concert, Thursday, April 21, 1892, at 8 p. m. 
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Quintet, D minor, op. 74... ......666 cee ceeee a vRbui Se dabneaan Hummel 
(First movement.) 
Mr. Richard Hoffmann, honorary member, piano. 
His twentieth appearance with the society. 

Mr. Richard Arnold, violin. Mr. Max Schwarz, viola. 

Mr. Frederick Bergner, violoncello. Mr. L. E. Manoly, double bass. 

Address by the president of the Philharmonic Society, E. Francis 
Hyde, Esq. 


ee) Ge oan snk: staan e.-0000e seeds enenenbreentuta Shee: Weber 
I BEE. concen cecsvecusig th veeeteceeste+ecsheséveimes Rossini 
Clementine de Vere and Andreas Dippel. 
In roduction and aria, ‘* In des Lebens Fruehlingstagen,”’ t.. : Beathoven 
6 iy 5 6k saree sé divennsed ath neéecmienn 
Andreas Dippel. 
Aria di bravoura, “‘ Ah! che amando, from “ Belmonte e i 


Clementine de Vere. 
First concert overture, D minor, op. 38.............66 -sceseeeee Kalliwoda 
(New at the time of the first concert in 1842.) 





Second Concert, Friday, April 22, 1892, at 2p. m. 


String orchestra. 
Concerto for piano, No, 2, G major, op. 44. ................ Tschaikowsky 
Allegro brillante. Andante non troppo, Allegro con fuoco, 
Mr, Franz Rummel. 
+ ReacwmNe so cakishepe we 1450 -obsnn svedpuakde chhdbadeusbyecaedon Weber 
Aria of ** Eglantine,”’ 
Aria of * Lysiard,” 
Duet of “ Eglantine.” and “ Lysiard,”” 
Antonie Mielke and Emil Fischer. 
A Symphony to Dante’s * Divina{Commedia” ...................4505 Liszt 
1, Inferno. 
2. Purgatorio, 
3. ** Magnificat’’ for soprano and alto chorus, 





Third Concert, Saturday, April 23, 1892, at 8 p. m. 


Overture, * The Magic Flate "...)..50.ssccccevecesccecessececcees Mozart 
Quartet, from first act of * Fidelio"’,............... ccceeeeeeees Beethoven 
Marcelline......... b dbnika <eideitv oad dadiaes 4 Clementine de Vere. 
Leonora.........++ pais 36 cs aanee merece Maiih® a Antonie Mielke, 
Me SO Pr PTT TT eri eee Andreas Dippel. 
TR <ebies « Cabndmtas chic socccesgdecd ccadescds Emil Fischer, 

** Gétterdimmerung "’ (third act). ............0ccceceeeeeeeeeeeees Wagner 

Siegfried’s Death. 
Funeral Music, 
Brtinhilde’s Final Scene, 
Ay Resi Konda us chedddenlahecdscaieive Andreas Dippel. 
PPIs cb Axeas sed; baad) cesta deedens econdies Antonie Mielke. 
Ninth Symphony, D minor, op, 125............06004 ceceeeeee cas Beethoven 


Choral finale. 
Mrs, Car! Alves, 
Emil Fischer, 


Clementine de Vere, 


Andreas Dippel, 
and Festival Chorus. 


The Russian Relief Concert. 
HE grand cencert for the benefit of the Rus- 
sian famine sufferers last Saturday night at the new 
Music Hall was a great success artistically and financially. 
Nine thousand dollars or thereabouts were netted for the 
sufferers. The program, with a few changes, was as fol- 
lows: 


SE SN an cl Dice tachns ccscanadts siaviabercen Tschaikowsky 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Sérénade Mélancolique...........60..0.:0-ceeeeeeeseeceees . Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Adolph Brodsky. 

St, OE.” ii deepens cbLgedetahovncs Sean soeset’ xt - Tschaikowsky 

Emma Eames. 

Sérénade de ** Don Juan”’................. Biv de beetestees Tschaikowsky 
Edouard de Reszké, 

Valse, from Serenade for Strings............60sc00.ceeeeee Tschaikowsky 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Air, * A non dei piangere,”’ from “ The Life for the Czar"’........ Glinka 

Scalchi. 
Romanze, from “ Cing Mars’’............seeecsceeeeeuee i odt0. Gounod 
Campanini, 

Duet, ** La ci darem la mano,” from ** Don Giovanni’’............ Mozart 
Eames and Lassalle. 

TOM OP CIN iis oi Vokes Pik ne FE on bbtcctndgaccaecre ecceves Liszt 
BNO i 6a 86 5d chien bbe Lahck4a d08 o FE seRE Eb va Oe 64 ie bc oc cdausbe! aide Chopin 
Leopold Godowsty. 

PG I 6 io ss Fe sia adic rode « bavernmig tia: 695i eed AS ane, Rubinstein 
Symphony Orchestra, 

NO TOPCO LECCE te CERT Ere ee Moniuszko 
Jean Lassalle. 

Pee hie Fe is hs iis Fees eg bebteodscvensececee eo Halevy 
Edouard de Reszké, 

Quintet, from *‘ Die Meistersinger’’...... 6. 2. ..cccccsceees cree Wagner 


Eames, Ritter-Goetze, Campanini, Lassalle and Montariol. 

Edouard de Reszké’s magnificent singing provoked the 
greatest enthusiasm, he being recalled after the prayer 
six or seven times, and finally responding with ‘Vi Ravi- 
so,’’ from ‘*Sonnambula,”’ which he sang with great finish. 
All the artists sang excellently and Walter Damrosch de- 
serves a word of commendation for his beautiful piano ac- 
companiments. The quintet from ‘ Meistersinger,’”’ how- 
ever, was not well sung. 


Palestrina in Paris,—tThe organizers of the new 
school exhibition talk of giving a concert, at which Pales- 
trina’s famous mass is to be executed. The singers of the 
Sixtine Chapel have hitherto had a monopoly of the work. 

Increase of the Paris Prizes,—it is curious that 
some of the prizes offered by the French Society of Musical 
Composers, particularly the prize of $100 for the best septet 
and the prize of $60 for the best piano sonata, could not last 
year be awarded, as none of the compesitions were worthy 
ef the honor. For this year, however, the society have in- 
creased the prizes, and $200 will be offered for the best or- 
chestral symphony, $100 for the best piano concerto and 
$60 for the best suite for piano and wind. This competi- 
tion is, however, confined to French born composers, 





Organ Loft Whisperings. 


HE highest priced contralto in New York 
city! For once the long snubbed and slighted ‘ sec- 
ond” threatens to distance her rival of the first part in 
public interest, to overshadow the most high headed and 
autecratic soprano of the day in the quantity of ‘*Ohs and 
‘*Ahs,” ‘*Have you heards”’ and ‘*What do you thinks” 
that have recently been uttered on her account, the for- 
tunate, the unique of her class—the first priced contralto in 
the city! 

‘*And the price, pray?’”’ 

Tut-tut! Know better than to ask the amount of a choir 
salary. See the signed check for three consecutive months ; 
then know! Faith has been most cruelly abused on the 
matter of choir salaries, hence the demand for tri-visual 
evidence. 

‘The fortunate individual ?”’ 

Mrs. Carl Alves, who, from being merely a first-class 
artist in musicale, concert and oratoric work, has suddenly 
leaped to the pinnacle of musical fame as the engaged 
contralto in the church of the millionaires—namely Dr. 
Paxton’s Presbyterian edifice on Forty-second street. 

No choir change of the decade has been more startling in 
prominence and unexpectedness than this, Mrs. Sara Baron 
Anderson having filled the position for fourteen years and 
being considered a fixture in it, Mrs. Carl Alves, being the 
petted contralto of Dr. Terry’s South Reformed Church, 
with power to will and to do according to her own sweet 
will. When Dr. Terry, who has sole control of things 
musical at South Church, said: ‘*Mrs, Alves sign no con. 
tract without letting us know,” he thought he was voicing 
a far distant danger, So did the little lady herself when 
she replied in all sincerity: ‘Never fear, doctor!” 

Yet the contract binding her to the Forty-second street 
church stands to-day written upon the back of one of the 
calling cards of Mr, E. Francis Hyde, musical spokesman 
for that house of worship, where it was hastily penned by 
the gentleman at the very first symptom of hesitation 
shown by the sweet voiced singer, whose allegiance to Dr. 
Terry’s church was well known and well rewarded. 

‘*My ‘musical ambition’ ever since marriage has been 
to withdraw from public musical work,’’ says Mrs. Alves, 
‘* but brilliant seductions like this keep ever coming up to 
frustrate my intentions.” 

Granddaughter, daughter and wife of musicians, Mrs. 
Alves since seven years of age has not been out of public 
life, save through the birth of her two children. Her 
proudest musical achievement in that time has been the 
singing of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Hagar in the Wilderness,’’ in 
Boston, where, all unheralded, she won unquestioned 
triumph. 

Her singing at the inauguration of the Music Hall, also 
in the Symphony concerts and ‘ Passion”’ music, is remem- 
bered by New Yorkers. In April she is to sing in ‘*The 
Messiah,’’ given by the Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston, an engagement won by her recent singing of a 
mass composed and instrumented by the talented young 
Bostonian, Mrs. Beach. 

Aside from her natural gifts, including a melancholy, 
wailing timbre of voice that touches all hearts, that which 
has made Mrs. Alves a first priced singer in a garden of 
artists is the serious tendency of her musical instincts and 
her wonderful working powers. She is a tremendous and 
incessant worker, her German heritage giving her a love 
for labor with the deep, heavy music, through no love 
of show but from love of the music itself, This it is that is 
in demand to-day. The inert musician may ge lie under 
the sunny skies of Italy and sing to his sentiment, but 
the high paid singer of New York must study Wagner and 
oratorio. 

As has been told of Miss Fleming, Mrs. Alves sang high 
soprano till recently, ‘shouting and screaming ‘high C’ 
every chance I got.’’ At fifteen she was singing soprano 
in the Church of the Incarnation. Her compass now is 
from low F to upper B, with pure contralto quality. On 
trying her voice for the first time her husband prophesied 
the tumble, making her extremely angry thereby. Max 
Heinrich says of her voice, ‘‘It makes me freeze!’’ Her 
speaking tone is singularly vibrant, with a sibilant quality 
that usually marks Cuban discourse. 

She is a young woman of pretty plump form, with small, 
well shaped head, dark hair, a round dimpling face, sweet 
mouth and soft dark eyes that havea lurking joke in them. 
She has no fad about dressing. Her voice is one that does 
not need ‘‘cosseting ;’’ she does not have to think of it in 
daily life. 

She does not approve of singing sacred words to secular 
music, thinks ‘‘ Love’s Sorrow ’’ not devotional in an organ 
loft, however well disguised with sacred words. She avoids 
dissipation and never goes out on Saturday evenings. She 
loves sacred better than secular music and could not be 
tempted to go on the stage. 

Miss Clementine de Vere has also been induced to sign 
her ‘‘dear’”’ name to a little musical paper attaching her to 
the Forty-second Street Church for the coming year. The 
auburn tinted goddess of high clef declares herself im- 
mensely pleased with her choral connection in this church. 
It has been her first choir experience. She prefers con- 





cert and oratorio to operatic work. She goes to London 
this summer to sing in the Hans Richter concerts, the best 
in London. She does not think that church singing inter- 
feres with operatic work unless the singer concentrates 
upon it, which she should not do. She wishes that church 
organs, like orchestras, were tuned low instead of high, 
thus lessening the strain upon the vocalist. Dvorak is 
one of her chief favorites. Sheis an indefatigable student. 
She makes her home at the New York Hotel. 

Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke is retained for his fifth year, 
He has enjoyed his choir singing as well as any part of his 
musical work, The rehearsals held on Saturday afternoon 
are short, the singers, artists and the music first class, He 
has alsocharge of the music of the Madison Avenue Metho.- 
dist Church where his wife, who was a Miss Herrick of 
Chicago, is soprano ; Miss True, alto, and Mr. Elliot, tenor, 
He rehearses them on Saturday mornings before com. 
mencing lessons at the Carnegie Music Hall. He is called 
a ‘*tenor di grazia, with a tear in the voice.’’ He is a 
slender nervous man with hair parted in the middle, dark 
gray expressive eyes, and long mustache which shows to 
advantage a fine diamond on the fourth finger of the right 
hand. He has made a point of low tones, singing low C in 
solos and including B. He makes a study of the good 
points of great specialists. He says it is not the singing 
but the dissipation on Saturday night that unfits the singer 
for Sunday service, especially late suppers. 

Mr. Bushnell remains 1s basso by reason of good natural 
voice and reliable methods, withal not being a marvelous 
reader. A thorough business man, Mr. Bushnell devotes 
much of his time to musical study and has achieved a musi- 
cal place that many a professional might envy. He sings 
two octaves. 

Mr. Schnecker, the organist, has succeeded in pleasing the 
connoisseurs of this, one of the most exacting congregations 
in the city, for nineteen years, one of the longest church en- 
gagements in the country. (Mr. Simpson, of Grace Church, 
Boston, has held his position for twenty-five years. Mr. 
Aikin, a Boston tenor, has sung to one congregation for 
forty-five years!) Mr. Schnecker is a thorough musician, 
master of piano, organ and violin. He arranges most of 
the music for the choir of Dr. Paxton’s church, and is an 
able and pouplar director. 

Dr. Paxton isa great lover of music, and takes a deep inter- 
est in the choir—‘ never wants anything cut, and wants the 
best te be had.’”’ Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hyde are enthusiastic 
musical artists of the best class ; the E. C. Benedicts are in- 
telligent listeners to devotional service, and Mrs. Roso is a 
rare connoisseur. 

Of changes in other choirs Mrs. Clara Poole takes the 
place made vacant by Mrs. Alves in the South Church. She 
is now singing in Dr, Storr’s church. The Powers brothers 
are basso and tenor here, and Mrs, Gerritt Smith, soprano. 
Mrs. Dr. Terry was a Miss Marquand, daughter of the bank- 
er. A musical service of high order is given at 4 P.M. the 
last Sunday of each month. The next given will be “The 
Redemption.” 

The Church of the Covenant has an entirely new choir. 
Mr. W. J. Hall is to be chorister, Miss Bertha Waldsinger 
soprano, Miss Kathryn Montgomery Fleming, of Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, contralto, Mr. Albert King tenor, 
Mr. Grant Odell bass. 

Miss Lilly Kompff, soprano, now at the White Church ; 
Mrs. F, H. Moulton, Mr. Fred. Barton, tenor, and Mr, W. F. 
Brown, now basso of the Church of the Covenant, are to 
make the choir of which Mr. Louis Dressler is organist in 
Bergen, N. J. 

Mr. Samuel Miller, a pupil of Mr. Clarke, goes to Dr, 
Thompson’s Church, Fifty-third street and Madison avenue, 
at a very fine salary, as tenor. 


Miss Schottenfels’ Concert. 
ISS ROSE SCHOTTENFELS gave a song 
recital inthe Chamber Music Hall of the Music Hall, 
Tuesday evening of last week, assisted by Mr. Franz Wile 
zek, violinist. The following program was presented : 


** Der Erlkoenig "’.... . . Schubert 
* Da Lieg ich unter den Paumen ” Mendelssohn 
** Er Du Herrlichste von Allen " ! Schumann 
** Ich Kann’s Nicht Fassen, Nicht Glauben"’... ! 

Miss Rose Schottenfels. 
Fantaisie........ snecane ee Leonard 

Mr, Franz Wilczek. 

* A Summer Night" Goring-Thomas 
** Serenade de Zanetto"’..... t Massenet 
* Bonne Nuit"’ ....... , 

* Bonjour, Souzon"’...... Delibes 
* The Worker”’.... . , Gounod 
Miss Rose Schottenfels. 

* Zapateado "......6 «+++ , bs wwesedbeds Sarasate 
Mr. Franz Wilczek, 

* Lithanisches Lied’’........... , Chopin 
* Klinge, Klinge, mein Pandero " ° .. Jensen 
OTE eacocceseddcceces Dvorak 
al ae PT ida dul .«» Liszt 


Miss Rose Schottenfels. 


A large audience was present and gave Miss Schottenfels 
a most flattering reception. She was in excellent voice and 
sang her numbers in a charming and expressive and artis- 
tic manner. Mr. Wilczek made a strong impression by his 
playing, especially in the Fantaisie, which earned him a 


on a 
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well deserved encore. Mr. Luckstone played the accom- 
paniments in his usual finished manner. 

Miss Schottenfels will give an afternoon recital on 
March 24. 








End of the Opera Season. 

A SONNAMBULA” was given before a 

smal! house last Wednesday night at the Metropoli- 

tan Opera House, Friday night ‘Orfeo,’ with the Ra- 

vogii sisters, and ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ drew a goodly 
audience 

Emma Eames, whose every appearance has shown 

marked improvement, sang ‘‘Santuzza’’ in Mascagni’s 

‘*Les Huguenots ”’ 

The De Reszkés, 

The com- 


opera in a most impassioned manner. 

was sung at the last matinée on Saturday. 
Lassalle, Albani and Pettigiani were in the cast. 
pany is now in Boston, and on its return, March 28, will 


givea seeertt tye ! season ot two wee ks. 


Wagner at the Tenderloin Club, 
VERYTHING about the Tenderloin Club is 
unique. Its membership is interesting. Its decora- 
tions startling, its password blood curdling. 
In nothing is it conventional, not 


Its motto 
vague and mysterious. 
even in spiritual matters, for its ghost is, or was, not the 
ordinary white sheeted, {perambulating spectre, but a 
musical shade, possessed of the most delicate touch and 
marvelous technique. 

The discovery that the famousclub house in West Thirty- 
second street was haunted startled many, and for the past 
week has kept the members in the most pleasurable state 
of excitement, and filled the servants with, untold terror, 
The discovery was made one night last week, whena num 
ber of convivial Tenderloiners were assembled in the 
basement of the building discussing ‘‘spirits’’ 
alcoholic character, It was a pretty late or rather an early 
hour, and save for the little group of drinkers the building 
was quite deserted. 

Suddenly from the parlors on the floor above came the 
At first it seemed as though someone was 


of an 


sound of music, 
amusing himself by picking the strings of the handsome 
concert piano which ornaments the rooms. Then came the 
chromatic scale, played evidently by some _ practiced 
pianist with most nimble fingers. Up and down the scale 
ran the unknown performer to the astonishment of his 
audience in the basement below, 

** Remarkable technique,’’ remarked one of the listeners. 

** Magnificent touch,”’ said another, 

** Who is he?’ asked a third. 

No one seemed to recognize the touch of the player 
above, and it was finally proposed that they go upstairs in 
a body and surprise the unknown artist, who evidently 
thought that he had the house to himself, No sooner said 
than done. The men silently filed upstairs on tiptoe and 
reached the hallway without a sound, They waited a 
minute or two in the hall, listening to the music, and then 
marched into the parlors. At the very first step the music 
ceased, and when the men reached the room they were as- 
tonished to find it deserted. 

They were too much surprised to speak, and as if with 
one common impulse stole out of the room and back to 
the basement, There they discussed, in low whispers, the 
strange disappearance of the unknown artist, but were 
suddenly startled to again hear the notes of the piano. 
This time the player seemed to be possessed of some 
musical demon. His fingers moved with marvelous celer- 
ity, and the music they evolved was utterly unlike any- 
thing ever heard before. Sometimes it was like the sighing 
of the wind through the strings of an wolian harp, again 
like the roar of some Wagnerian passage, but alwaysit was 
weird, uncanny and mysterious. 

Again a visit was made tothe room above. Again the 
music ceased and the pianist disappeared. 

Since then servants who sleep in the house and convivial 
members who linger around the refreshment counter have 
heard the ghostly musician, who never makes his presence 
known except when the house is still and the parlors de- 
serted. Neither threats nor bribes could induce the ser- 
vants to enter the haunted rooms alone, and it looked very 
much as though the members themselves would have to go 
in a body and clean up the rooms themselves. They de- 
termined, however, to make one more effort, and yesterday, 
on pain of dismissal, two of the colored servants were or- 
dered to go into the parlors and remove the dirt that had 
accumulated during the week of terror. They were ordered 
especially to give a good rubbing to the piano, 

A committee of members escorted the trembling servants 
to the room and ordered them to work at once. After the 
floors had been thoroughly swept and the furniture dusted 
the piano was taken in hand. 

‘* Remove the cover,” ordered one of the committee. 

The heavy lid was cautiously raised by the two men, as 
though they half expected to see the ghost come out ; then 
there was a shriek of terror and the heavy bang of the lid 
as it was dropped—but not before a full grown rat had 
sprung from the inside of the instrument and scurried 
across the floor past the speechless Tenderloiners, 

Six very sheepish looking men gathered in the basement 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


of the Tenderloin Club yesterday efternoon, and over a 
bowl of punch swore solemnly never to divulge the secret 
of the musical ghost. A substantial ‘tip’? and threats of 
dismissal have sealed the lips of the servants. 

A big tomcat made his appearance in the club house last 
night. He answers to the name of Wagner.—‘‘ Recorder.” 
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Boston Orrice oy Tue Musicat Courier, 
157 Tremont Street, Saturday, March 12, 1892. } 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


HE program for the nineteenth concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Music Hall this 
evening was: Overture, ** Lenore,’’ No. 2, Beethoven ; con- 
certo for piano, No. 5, in E flat, Beethoven, and Symphony 
No, 4, in D minor, Schumann (according to the original ver 
sion.) The soloist was Mr. Eugen d’Albert. 

In the opening number the orchestra reached a state of 
perfection which should fill every individual member with 
merited pride, and did, as it was, fill every member of the 
audience with melodious delight. Nothing was wanting in 
the performance of this number. If ever a faultless reading 
were given this earliest of the four great ‘‘ Lenore’’ over- 
tures it surely was by Mr. Nikisch and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this evening. The ‘original version”’ of the 
Schumann symphony played this evening is not so widely 
different from the edition heard last week, Atleast the dif- 
ference is not so great as we have been led to expect from 
the many annotators who have felt called upon to make 
themselves shine with reflected glory. 

The more modern color given the orchestration in the 
revised version seems to be its principal distinguishing 
mark and is possibly the favorite form at the present time 
Searcely less praiseworthy was the work of the orchestra in 
this than in the preceding number, 

The most enjoyable feature of the program, quite need 
less to observe, was the great ‘*Emperor’’ concerto, 
so called, and to write of Mr. d’Albert and his performance 
of it, as should be written, calls for greater descriptive 
powers than are at our command and a more profound 
appreciation of master workmanship than we possess. Such 
breadth of conception, such straightforward methods, such 
true piano playing have certainly not been excelled in 
Boston since Rubinstein’s visit. As a Beethoven player, 
religiously faithful to the every intention of the composer, 
he surely has no rival, 

Mr. d'Albert was recalled five times, at last responding 
with an impromptu by Schubert. 

The program for the next concert is: ‘‘Tragic’’ overture, 
Brahms; aria from ‘* Orpheus,’’ Gluck ; ballad music from 
‘*Orpheus,’’ Gluck ; songs by Schubert and Schumann, and 
Beethoven symphony No. 8. The soloist is to be Mrs. 
Amelie Joachim, 

see 

On Monday evening occurred the sixth Kneisel Quartet 
concert, with Mrs. Amelie Joachim as soloist. A new quartet 
by Mr. Ottokar Navacek, the solo viola of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, was given first place upon the program. 
This was the first hearing given it in America. 

We trust it may be the last, for such exhibitions of 
musical ill temper, unintelligible sound making and shock- 
ing harmonic progressions have no proper place upon a 
program to be performed by an organization like the Kneisel 
Quartet. The second (adagio) movement was much the more 
enjoyable of the four, from a musical standpoint. Techni- 
cally, the work of the quartet was admirable, and to say 
anything new in praise of it one must find new words. 

Mrs. Joachim was vocally a disappointment, artistically 
a delight. 

In justice to a great artist, allowance must be made for 
a severe cold, from the effects of which the singer was 
evidently suffering, and it is to be presumed that under 
favorable circumstances her intonation would have been 
true. 

As an interpreter of German Zieder Mrs. Joachim has won 
enduring fame. 

In no single instance was she other than the artist, even 
when the vocal organ refused to obey her will. 

The Beethoven variations were played in a most befitting 
manner, and the program was brought to a close by a per- 
fect performance of the quartet in E flat by the same com- 
poser. 

The postponed fourth concert, ending the series, will be 
given Monday April 4. 

sees 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Gardner S. Lamson gave 
his second song recital in Chickering Hall, assisted by Mr. 
B. L. Whelpley. The program was a difficult one and of 
the highest order. 

Mr. Lamson, however, was more than equal to the self 
imposed task, and sang with a finish, a fire and a certain 
impressiveness rarely heard. 

His voice is a basso contante, round, smooth and re- 
markably even throughout. It possesses, too, a richness 
uncommon in vocal organs of so wide a range. If Mr. 











‘Tameie could hear himself sing, however, we are inclined 
to think that he would use the vibrato more sparingly. 
Here is the program in full: 


** An die Leyer”’...........5. 

‘* Meeres Stille’’............. t os se bdisvecand seus Raeds Asc as Schubert 
“* Gruppe aus dem Tartarus 

** Epdalibe cin: Mamase . 6:s0iieed ws. 0 Gi. a. sda aS ee Gounod 
SN RE CRON ei vcades idea 4cchunkecne pace ches dan aie Godard 
OEP UG NONE. cedaekes cies cgodecttheaee soevecusa Cesar Frank 
Asiees, OC meer, COVTS HO 5 is iii cai ee Leo Delibes 
RR NAR SEES Ful Peer eT tT eye Tere Fat Te Schumann 
‘I Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fiy"’...............+0000+ H, Purcell 
** Weep you no more, Sad Fountain"...... 

" soa ee Meee Per Tet EPs f Lf Arthur Somervill 
* Bedouin Lawn Boma as iit cae os “eke ce behsces tpennass G. W. Chadwick 


The Virgil Concerts. 
HE third and last of the Virgil concerts 
occurred on last Friday evening at Steinway Hall. 
The object of the concerts, as stated on the programs, was 
to demonstrate results from the use of the practice clavier. 
If we may judge of the success of the enterprise by the 
interest and enthusiasm evinced by the public in turning 
out to witness the performances of the pupils on these 
occasions, we must pronounce the venture a great suc- 
cess. The first evening a piano recital by, Miss Julie 
Geyer attracted a nearly full house. The second even- 
ing a piano recital by Miss Geyer and Miss Blanche Helene 
Luez attracted a crowded house. The musicale on the 
third evening drew a crowded house, so much so that it 
was necessary to open adjoining rooms, which were filled 
to overflowing, and many. people were turned away for 
want of standing room. 

The players who participated in this program were Miss 
Geyer, Miss Hyacinth Williams, Mrs. Pearl Leigh Carleton, 
Miss Mary L. Burke, Miss Louisette Gasteloup, Mr. John 
Brady, Miss Helen Palmer and Miss. Estelle M. Norton, 
pupils of Mrs. A. K. Virgil. The singers who took part 
were Mrs. Helen O'Donnell, pupil of Mrs. Conradi; Mrs. M. 
S. Palmer, Miss Emma Dunn and Mr. Alfred H. Goodson, 
pupils of Mr. Sumner Salter. We haven't the time nor 
space to make special mention of each performer; suffice it 
to say that the young girl Julie Geyer, who gave the first 
recital without assistance, and who took part also in the 
other two programs, is deserving of special, mention for 
the great work she is doing, and the finished and artistic 
way she does it, and for her easy, unpretentious manner at 
all times. 

There is no doubt but the method she is studying is an 
excellent one, but there is unquestionably something 
superior in the person for the method to work upon, Where 
is there another girl of fourteen years who has learned 
thirty compositions, such as she plays, in fourteen months, 
and that can play them in the artistic style she does, and 
entirely from memory? Such girls are scarce, and for 
such there is a great future if they persevere in the right 
course. 

Miss Blanche Helene Luez, who with MissGeyer gave the 
second recital, a student of the clavier method, but a pupil 
of MissS. Wheelwright, plays remarkably. Though a child 
of eleven years she seems to have a perfect grasp of the 
keyboard already. Her playing is characterized by won- 
derful clearness and velocity, and the purity and full- 
ness of her tone are phenomenal. All of the players who 
took part in the last concert are deserving of great credit, 
as is the instruction which develops such playing as was 
heard from these pupils in the incredibly short time stated 
on the program. 

All of the singers did well. Mrs. O’Donnell appeared in 
two numbers. The audience showed its appreciation by 
giving her a recall after each number, she receiving the 
only recalls of the evening. 

Mr. Virgil announced from the platform that other en- 
tertainments similar to the three mentioned would be 
given in @he near future. The work of demonstrating 
results from the use of the practice clavier, he stated, 
would be continued until students of the piano and the 
public generally learn the advantages of the clavier 
method. The next entertainment of the kind will be 
given in about three weeks. It was also announced that 
on April 27 Mr. Virgil will begin a course of ten lecture 
lessons in foundational instruction and piano technic. 
These will be free and for the benefit of teachers who wish 
to employ the clavier in teaching. Tickets for the lecture 
lessons can bé obtained after April 7 at the office of the 
Clavier Company, 26 West Fifteenth street. 





London,—The Philharmonic Society directers of Lon- 
don have engaged Valda, Mr. Oudin, and the sisters 
Ravogli as vocalists for the next season. It is no longer 
their intenton to do without vocal music at certain of the 
concerts. > 

The Melba Divorce Suit.—London, March 12.—The 
court here has dismissed the appeal of the Duke of Orleans 
against the order directing him to prove that Melba, the 
well-known singer, whose husband, Captain Armstrong, is 
suing her for divorce, naming the Duke ‘of Orleans as co- 
respondent, is domiciled in Ireland. The court also refused 
to appoint a commission to visit Austria for the purpose of 
taking evidence there. 
































The Virgil Clavier. 


.How Does the Clavier Method of Foundational Instruction 
Differ from the Prevailing Method ? 


(Read by Mr. Virgil at Steinway ‘Hall, February 26.) 
Y the prevailing method, I mean that method 
of foundational teaching and practice which makes 
use of the piano and tone as the means of technical dev- 
elopment. 

By the clavier method, I mean that method of founda- 
tional teaching and practice which makes use of the prac- 
tice clavier with its admonishing clicks and variable touch 
as a special means of technical development. In speaking 
we shall call the former the piano,method and the latter the 
clavier method. 

Now, how do these two methods differ in their practical 
working out is the question. 

Both methods of course aim at the same results, namely, 
the making of piano players ; but in their practical working 
out they differ in many respects. 

1. The piano method appeals directly to the emotions 
and indirectly to the intelligence of the learner. The clavier 
method, en the other hand, appeals directly to the intelli- 
gence and indirectly to the emotions. 

2. Both methods aim at the production of musical effects. 
The piano method gives comparatively little attention to 
the cause of the effect. The clavier method, on the con- 
trary, gives special and direct attention to the cause of the 
effect. 

3. The piano method depends mainly upon the genius of 
the pupil for results. The clavier method depends mainly 
upon the genius of the instruction and the original or in- 
grafted good sense of the learner for results. 

4. The piano method attributes bad playing chiefly to the 
pupils’ or players’ want of talent—genius. The clavier 
method attributes bad playing chiefly to the fact that the 
pupil or player is a victim of early bad training. 

5. The piano method claims that knowing exactly how 
to do a thing is dangerous. The clavier method claims 
that not knowing exactly how to do a thing is ruinous and 
the very thing which in nineteen cases out of twenty is the 
cause of failure. 

6. The piano method holds that the great reason that so 
few of the vast number of piano pupils ever become play- 
ers is because there are so few musical geniuses in the 
world. 

The clavier method does not depreciate genius when ac- 
companied with sense, but it holds that the great reason 
so few pupils become players is because there is so little 
thorough foundational teaching done. It holds, too, that 
the piano method leaves the average pupil in doubt and 
uncertainty as to the correctness of his movements and 
as to the nerve and muscular conditions necessary to such 
movements, until wrong habits become infixed, which to 
remove baffles the learner’s best efforts for years, if not 
forever. The clavier method, on the contrary, so classifies 
and clarifies every subject that all doubt and uncertainty 
are removed from the mind of the learner. In other words, 
itso implants certainty in the beginner’s mind that un- 
certainty and doubt never find lodgment there. 

The piano method assumes that it is not so much a 
master’s duty to teach a pupil how to play, that is, to 
give him positive playing knowledge, as it is to teach him 
to play certain pieces. 

The clavier method, on the other hand, assumes that it 
is not so much the master’s duty to teach a pupil to play 
certain pieces as it is to impart to him a position, un- 
mistakable knowledge of the subtle principles of play- 
ing, and then say to him, play. The great majority of the 
great host of ambitious piano students to-day are work- 
ing and worrying themselves into untimely graves, try- 
ing to give expression to music before their fingers are 
capable of expression. 

The clavieridea is: First, make the fingers capable of ex- 
pression and the intelligence able to appreciate expression 
before any attempt at expression is made. 

The proper place for the horse is before the cart. 

Of course no one will infer from what I say that the 
clavier method discourages the study of piece-music. The 
programs before us tell a very different story. Here is a 
girl fourteen years of age, whoin a little over a year’s 
study has a répertoire of thirty pieces thoroughly memor- 
ized and perfectly at her finger ends, and during the year 
she has established herself in a technic which enables her 
to render the thirty compositions artistically and effec- 
tively. 

The clavier method does not believe in taxing the nerves 
and forcing the imagination of the player to feel musical 
effects as the means of bringing into the fingers the skill 
necessary to produce such effects. It first teaches, by a 
simple, safe and sure process, how to produce effects be- 
fore any attempt is made at effect. 

8. The defenders of the piano method maintain that tone 
is an indispensable accompaniment to keyboard technical 
practice, and especially so with beginners. Jt is maintained 
by the advocates of the clavier method that tone, as a con- 
stant accompaniment to keyboard technical practice, is a 
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decided hindrance to progress and especially so with 
beginners. 

Among the many reasons urged by the advocates of the 
piano method why tones must constantly be sounding in a 
beginner’s ears while practicing the greatest is totrain the 
ear. 

The argument that the clavier method urges against this 
theory is that the hearing of piano tones at practice, nine 
cases out of ten, does more harm than good, even as 
a means of ear training, for these reasons: 

1. A very small proportion of the pianos used for prac- 
tice are kept in tune. If out of tune the ear is being 
falsely trained. The less of such training the better. 

I visited a very large and fashionable institution not 
long since in which were a great many pianos. The direc- 
tor thought the clavier an excellent thing for advanced 
players who did not need to have their ears trained. Dur- 
ing the noon hour by my request we made a tour of the 
practice rooms. After trying fifteen or twenty pianos I re- 
marked to him: ‘‘ These are the tones you train the ears 
of your pupils by, are they?’’ He took the hint at once. 
The truth is there was hardly a perfect unison to be found 
in that whole institution, and to find a perfect triad was en- 
tirely out of the question. He admitted that many of their 
pianos had been in use twenty years, and of course were in 
a terrible condition. It can easily be imagined what the 
quality of the tones must have been to which the ears of 
his pupils were being trained if the pianos had been twenty 
years in use. 

Not long since I was in an artist teacher’s room where 
were two concert grands. This artist teacher, by the way, 
is a great stickler for tone. He, too, thinks the clavier an 
excellent thing for artists and advanced players. I heard 
a portion of a lesson in which the two pianos were used 
together. I have learned that one of those instruments is 
more than thirty years old, so in all human probability 
that piano has been destitute of commendable tone quality 
for the past fifteen to twenty years at least, and what was 
worse, if possible, it was badly out of tune and probably 
cannot be kept intune. And yet that old war horse was, 
and still is, doing regular daily service as a trainer of ears. 
** Consistency, thou art a jewel.”’ 

The clavier method believes most thoroughly in the 
training of the ear, but it believes in training the ear to 
truth. In fact, the incessant tinkle of the piano in ele- 
mentary finger practice and in the first practice of pieces is 
not ear training. The auditory nerve does its work in a 
perfunctory manner, with little or no mental cognizance of 
what is occurring. ‘*We hear badly and thoughtlessly, 
because,’’ as Mr. Van Cleve says, ‘‘we hear too much.”’ 
The clavier method provides for the training of the fingers 
at the clavier without tone, and then gives special attention 
to the training of the ear at the piano, always using an in- 
strument of good tone and one that isin tune. And this is 
ear training. 

g. The piano method still clings to the old saying, ‘the 
farthest way round is the surest way home.’’ This it does 
in spite of the fact that 95 per cent. of those who the last 
100 years have tried to get home by this circuitous piano 
method route have failed to reach their destination. 

The clavier method clings to the idea that the method 
which brings the pupil most quickly, most safely, most 
surely and most chiefly into possession of the knowledge 
and skill for which he seeks is the better method ; and 
these things we claim the clavier method does. 

I have spent years in talking the theories of the clavier 
to teachers and patrons of music, and I am gratified to 
state that I have not for two years past spent thirty 
minutes with a teacher or ahyone possessing an _ intelli- 
gent interest in piano music, who has not freely admitted 
the importance of the clavier as an educational factor. 
But still comparatively few teachers have actually put the 
clavier into thorough practical use in their teaching. We 
have felt the need therefore of bringing before the public 
something more convincing than mere theory. Accord. 
ingly, a few months ago we began the work of teaching, 
making a specialty of foundational work, and employing 
the clavier as the means of technical development. 

We believe that the rendering of the compositions on the 
program before you, when the age and the length of time 
the player has been pursuing her technical studies are 
considered, will furnish more convincing evidence of the 
advantages from the right use of the practice -clavier than 
any arguments we can advance. It will be observed, 
I think, by intelligent listeners, that the player possesses, 
first, a clear, clean, and even touch; second, that she 
plays with little physical exertion but with commendable 
freedom of movement, at the same time producing a tone 
which is not lacking in fullness and power ; third, that she 
possesses accuracy and repose, without coldness; fourth, 
that she shows mental discipline, not only by her self poise, 
but in that she plays everything from memory. 

These qualities, we think, in view of the short time she 
has been under technical training, show phenomenal prog- 
ress and prove that the use of the practice clavier does not 
injure one’s playing, to say theleast. Wehave heard that 
some persons, for obvious reasons, have advanced the idea 
that if the clavier were used to any considerable extent, 





especially with beginners, it would doubtless injure the 
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touch, dwarf the musical sensibilities and make a cold, 
dead, mechanical player. 

We feel no hesitancy in asserting that the clavier is a 
power in the development of every true artistic playing 
quality possessed. Thus far in every instance where it has 
been properly used it has asserted itself in the same 
manner. At the second recital another pupil who has 
pursued the same method and who does al! her work at the 
clavier, but under a different teacher, will appear, and at 
the musicale, several pupils at different stages of advance- 
ment will participate, which will show in a more general 
way the results from the use of the clavier. 

It is not to be supposed that the clavier gives brains to 
pupils, it simply enables them to get the greatest possible 
amount of good out of the brains they have ; and an in- 
teresting fact is that it accomplishes this without lessen- 
ing or impoverishing the musical faculties in the least, or 
in any way overtaxing body or mind. On the contrary, it 
gives the player the strength, intelligence and skill to em. 
ploy his musical gifts in the most effective way possible. 

The right use of the clavier, so to speak, simply moves 
Thus all the mental force 
of the learner is concentrated upon the right point, which 
so greatly increases his grasp that all technical difficulties, 
otherwise almost insurmountable, are mastered with com- 
parative ease. 


the fulcrum nearer the weight. 





Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
T will be seen by the student of history that 
at the pvint when ‘absolutism’ seemingly is the 
strongest and on its pinnacle it really is weakest, and, tot- 
tering, threatens to fall; its boldest usurpations of power 
are also the last desperate struggles for maintaining that 
power, and the forerunners of reaction, revolution, reforma 
Toward 
the end of the seventeeth century, 1693, Louis XIV, 
could proudly boast: ‘'L’état, c’est moi!’ 


tion, unless indeed timely concessions are made. 


In the end of 
the eighteenth century, 1793, Louis XVI.'s head was cut 
off. The Czar of Russia, 1793, could well say of himself; 


” the liberation of the serfs and an 


‘*L’empire, c’est moi ; 
equivalent compensation to the nobility and other minor 
concessions were not enough. I fear me much that the 
end of the nineteenth century will witness a revolution in 
Russia and also a second reformation in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, for what else is Pius IX., his dogma of infalli 
bility, but declaring: * L’église, c'est moi ;"’ the Old Catho- 
lic (Alt-Katholiken) movement in Germany has been a 
precursor, from which Leo XIII, probably took warning, and 
his eventual successor may well foliow the example of his 
wise government in making further concessions, and by 
doing so may hopefully rely on young Catholic America, 
now indeed the stronghold and prop of old mother Church. 

Italy’s sway in the reign of ‘‘ opera” has been absolute ; 
she too could sing with bravura: ‘'L’opéra, c’est moi!" 
(See how slavishly Ad. Patti clings to her, never having 
dreamt in her remotest dreams of shaking off the golden 
shackles.) France and Germany were her vassals, and 
paid their tributes by imitating, so that even a creative 
master genius like Mozart bowed before her. But with 
Weber’s operas a new, independent spirit begins to rise in 
Germany and in France. Meyerbeer and Gounod continue 
to wrest the laurels from her brow, and our hero Wagner 
gives Italian opera the ‘‘coup de grace,’’ the death stroke, 
wita his ideal music drama, gaining and establishing for 
Germany the supremacy in opera at this the close of our 
century. Feeling her power waning with the declining 
years of old Verdi (who, however, had the strength of 
character to make concessions to the new era), Italy 
makes one last effort; the leading Italian music publisher 
offers a considerable prize for the best one act opera; 
young musical Italy strains every nerve; her genius 
travails in labor; ** parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus 


mus :’’ the little operette ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ ‘Here 
it is and has come to #tay,”’ as they say in the booming new 
cities. 

If it had been half as good as it is, Italy would have 
hailed it with enthusiasm and vociferous applause. As it 
is, it is a clever bit anda hit; a clever libretto and well 
set in scene ; fortunately short (imagine the same utter in- 
tensity, never relaxing, stretched through five acts !). But 
the music ?—that is quite another thing. No doubt there 
is much hope for Italy in other fields ‘of composition 
(‘there is life in the old dog yet’’). 
worthy compeer of a Brahms, a Dvorak, a Saint-Saéns! 


Sgambati is the 


The Germanic race is the bearer of history at this the close 
of the nineteenth century, and also of science and art, and, 
within the music art, of the opera! The Slavonic race may 
be the representative one at the close of the twentieth ; 
who can tell, and who may live to see? 


Now ‘‘ vox populi is not ‘‘vox artis.’’ True artists, 
and, indeed, the highest authorities in the musical world, 
while most of them admit the unmistakable genius and 
great promise of the young composer Mascagni, consider 
his one act opera a musically mediocre and meagre work, 
lacking many essentials ; moreover a sort of pot-pourri of 
all kinds of familiar strains and musical phrases, effects 
and claptraps already extant, the reminiscence of which 


must have been floating in the composer’s mind at the time 
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of his writing down the score. It is true Mascagni has un- 
derstood it to reproduce cleverly, to vest them with a cer- 
tain artistic uniformity, imbuing them with an interesting 
intensity and a challenging audacity, and to render the 
fragments into a homogeneous rounded whole, especially 
by breathing into it one and the same spirit of his own in- 


dividuality. 

It is this spirit alone, pervading the whole drama and 
never absent, which is really a breath of genius, the subtle 
something, the ‘‘demon,”’ as Plato has it, that soul of the 
piece, which, apart from the melodies, speaks with a mys- 
terious voice, thrills the hearer to the core with a strange, 
deep emotion, which in fact has secured the piece its im- 
mense, world wide success! And how is it that this spirit 
touches a sympathetic chord in the heart of every listener, 
why does the mind so readily respond toit? Because 
theatregoing people, cultured or not, musicians and artists 
or not, conscious of it or not, are all nevertheless op- 
pressed by the great change about to take place in the 
great theatre ‘‘ world.’’ On the threshold of a new cen- 
tury—the old one rolling away from under our feet—the 
world wanderer, ‘‘ man,’’ stops and shudders, awed by the 
solemn majesty of time, overwhelmed by eternity ; pained 
by the seeming imperfections in God’s plan of man and 
nature; puzzled and harassed by the grand problems: 
what is matter, what is mind, what is life, what is death ? 

The curious wonder at its own existence in the eye of the 
child seems to express it, and even the interrogative look of 
a dumb creature, in the beautiful hazel eye of the graceful 
gazelle: ‘Why aml gentle and timid and feed on grass and 
herbs and flowers? '’—~and again, in the false twinkle of the 
cruel eye of the ferocious tiger: ‘*‘Why do I crave for 
rapine and murder, and must I live on blood?’’ Graze 
quietly on, innocent gazelle, and hunt down thy prey, thou 
spotted sinner, leopard ; you are all rightin the wise system 
of nature; and we too, ‘nous au/res béles noires,’’ men, let 
us rest content that God has meant and willed it so, that 
out of evil grows good, light out of darkness; let us hope 
that all are redeemed; let us trust that there are other 
spheres and other worlds with perfect bliss and harmony ; 
that we are reserved for higher, better, spiritual existences! 


H, H. H. 








Correspondence. 





Galveston Sharps and Flats. 
Garvuston, Tex., February 20, 1802. 
INCE my last letter we have ‘ experienced "’ two musical 
entertainments of special merit that deserve more thana passing 
mention, The first, the concert of the Galveston Quartet Society, took 
place at the Harmony Hall on the 27th ult., and the second was the “ musi- 
eale given by the Musical Club on Friday night, the 26th inst., at the 
residence of Mr, and Mrs. J. Wharton Terry. The programs of both con- 
certs were well selected and interesting from beginning to end, and will 
plainly show and prove to the many readers of Tus Musicat Courier 
that although far from the great Northern musical centres we can listen 
to and appreciate good music, if we are only given an opportunity to doso. 
Now, as to the concert of Galveston Quartet Society, it was a decided 
success, musically as well as financially, and when taken into consider- 
ation that it was the first entertainment ever given by the society their 
showing was indeed a good one in every respect. The following was the 
program rendered : 


Overture, * Martha" . PO ee) hl 
Prof. H. A. Lebermann, leader. 
Male chorus, “* Gaily we ride” EEE S ea Ne Sturm 
Galveston Quartet Society. 
Introduction and rondo, op. 58 ... Beethoven 
Scherzo, B flat mimor............0 666 cccceccceceeese -.+eeeChopin 


Quartet, ‘One day, if | remember well,” from * Rigoletto". ....., 
Miss Annie Lockhart, Mrs. M. 5, Ujffy, J. P. Lalor, Dr. R. C. Hodges. 
Staccato etude reves , sereeeereercees eee ubinstein 
Polonaise, op. 53. > 
Edward Baxter Perry. 


Recitation, * Aux Italiens” tess eeeeeeeeceeeeeseeesess Bulwer Lytton 
A vision of the opera “ Trovatore.”’ 
Miss Lillian Walker. 





Barcarolle......... bewende inte ee Rubinstein 
Ballade, *‘ A Memory of Last Island” aw cesses Perry 
Edward Baxter Perry. 

Solo, * O harp immortal !"' from * Sappho"’. -««»..Gounod 
Miss Annie Lockhart, 

GAGE. joons cavers oevees Silas 
* Goomenreigen" Liszt 


Edward Baxter Perry. 


Male chorus, * Finland Love Song'’................cece0. cee Engelsberg 
Galveston Quartet Society. 

Of course Mr, Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist and lesturer, was 
the principal attraction of the evening, Mr. Perry came here a perfect 
stranger, but left quite a little army of admirers. 

Mr, Perry can always rest assured of a hearty we'come should he at any 
time return to the Island City. Mr. Perry proved himself to be a true 
musician in every sense of the word. His short but bright introductory re- 
marks before each of the selections added an unusual charm to the respec- 
tive selections and created a certain anxiety on the part of the audience to 
listen to the composition, and what is more, it prepared everyone to watch 
for and appreciate the beauties of sound, Mr. Perry displayed remark- 
abie technic and feeling. The rendition of Rubinstein's staccato etude and 
Chopin's military polonaise was about the best; both selections were well 
received. 

Miss Lockhart's solo was good, but the “ Rigoletto” quartet only fair, 
Of the chorus numbers the * Finland Love Song '’ went by far the best. 
The shading in the latter number was very good. Mr. F. O. Becker, the 
leader of the Quartet Society, has good cause to be proud of the success 
achieved, and I am satisfied with the material Mr. Becker has to work 
on the society in course of time will be one of the leading organizations 
of the kind in the State. Mr, Thomas Goggan, of the firm of Thomas 
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Goggan & Brother, is the president of the society and looks after its 


financial welfare. 
Now to the musicale. It was immense, both artistically and socially, 
and the program was carried out very satisfactorily : 


Quartet for female voices, ‘‘ You Spotted Snakes” ...... G, A. Macfarren 
Ladies’ chorus. 
Bass soli, J. 1™ Tiefen Keller” .......0.cceeevcessreerecee corneas 
© Riad, . ic is aikelacckadedsedinsioteatisvcursactonieren Norris 
Dr. R. C. Hodges. 
Piano solo, ** Halte des Chasseurs "’..........+5--+ ereeceee Stephen Heller 
Miss Margaret Focke. 
Tenor solo, * Malediied,” op. BL... .ccccsccservees esevceveoesn Max Bruch 
Mr. Arthur Bornefield. 

Quartet, ‘* Auf dem See,” op. 41 20... cccccceccecee tee teeee Mendelssohn 
Miss Focke, Mrs. M. S, Ujffy, Mr. F. W. Blake, Dr. R. C. Hodges. 
Trio (piano, violin, violoncello), op 49...... 0.6... ccsececeeees Mendelssohn 
Miss Wilkens, Mr. EB. Lindenberg, Mr. H. Wilkens. 

Desay HES TMIN 5B  veic sd becdd Rech tbecevncs busvenionaet De Faye 
Mr. F. W. Blake, 

Soprano solo, Cavatina and aria from “ Traviata’’...........++05 ++ Verdi 
Mrs. Mayo-Rhodes. 

Wiens eoll.. Nocturne, OP, U6, WO, 6.0.6. 20s sccccssvecseecee Edward Grieg 

Wallad Gh. GE, TOO: Bisekecs cicsiescvpsoutene. cout Moszkowski 


Mr. Frank M. Ball. 
Cantata for female voices, ** The Birth of the Opal’’., .Carl Hempel Reed 
Ladies’ chorus, with ‘cello obligato by Mr. H. Wilkens and 
piano accompan.:ment by Mrs. EB, Lindenberg. 

As will be seen, it introduced again Mr. Frank M, Ball to Galveston’s 
music loving public. Mr, Ball has not played in public for some time 
past, but rarely has he played or been heard to better advantage than 
last Friday night; he was simply grand. His playing of the beautiful 
Grieg nocturne was sublime, Mr. Ball brought out the beauties of this 
charming little composition in an exquisite manner, 

The Moszkowski valse went brilliantly. It afforded Mr. Ball a splendid 
opportunity to display a marvelous technic. There is no use of talking, 
his playing was wonderful, and created an enthusiasm hard to describe. 
Where the beauty and charm come in he plays with life, heart and soul. 
He is like one of those few pianists we in the South read of, but seldom 
have the privilege to listento. It was a grand treat; like an oasis in a 
desert, 

But Mr. Ball is not alone a lover of music, he is also a patron of our 
grand art. Abouttwo years ago he induced the well known American 
pianist!Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood to visit Galveston, and, above that, per- 
sonally guaranteed Mr, Sherwood the ultimate and successful outcome of 
same. 

The Synagogue choir, which 1s, by the way, the only paid one in the 
city, is to be reorganized next month and will in future be under the 
direction of Mrs, Mayo-Rhodes. 

Ovide Musin is booked to appear at the Tremont on the 15th inst. 
Mrs, Musin (née Tanner) is a cousin of Dr, Hodges of this city. Pro- 
fessional musical attractions have been rather few and far between 
this season, and, strange to say, the only chorus of good voices we have 
had was with a burlesque company (Corinne, in‘ Carmen Up to Date’’), 
The balance were below par, Reonts, 

— — —Deoe.- -- 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 


Puttapecpnia, March 5, 1892. 
HE inauguration of the Lenten season has had the 
usual depressing effect upon matters musical and dramatic, The 
only important happenings in what has been otherwise a very quiet week 
in this city have been the concert of the Mendelssohn Club at Musical 
Fund Hall on Thursday evening and ** Don Giovanni” by the Abbey- 
Grau Company. 

The last classical recital under the direction of Maurits Leefson takes 
place this evening in the hall of the Workingmen’s Club, Germantown, 
but too late for notice in this week's letter. 

Under the skillful direction of W. W. Gilchrist the Mendelssohn Club 
has attained a high degree of proficiency, and their concerts are invariably 
well attended. 

The work of the club last Thursday evening was fully up to its usual 
high standard of excellence. 

The principal choral numbers were scenes from Max Bruch’'s dramatic 
cantata “ Odysseus,” Leslie's *‘ Lullaby of Life,” Caldicott’s ** Winter 
Days," and Reinecke’s “ Pastorale.”’ The soloists were Emily G. Stuart, 
contralto; Hans von Schiller, pianist; W. E. Harper, baritone; Mrs. 
Maree-Corbin and Thomas a Becket, accompanists. 

Protessor Behrens deserves the earnest thanks of the music loving 
public of Philadelphia for the really supe:ior operatic performances fur- 
nished our city this season through his efforts. 

The performance of “ Don Giovanni" on Thursday afternoon was in 
many respects an excellent one, and deserving of far more liberal 
patronage than was vouchsafed on this occasion, The honors were 
divided by Mr. Jean Lassalle as *‘Don Giovanni’’ and Mr. Edouard de 
Reszké as ‘* Leporelio,”’ 

Mr. Lassalle is an artist to the finger tips, and in his admirable impersona- 
tion of the dashing gallant he was most ably seconded by Mr. Edouard de 
Reszké, whose “ Leporello’ was a masterly impersonation and worthy to 
rank with his best efforts. It is but rarely that three such magnificent 
specimens of humanity as the two De Reszkés and Lassalle are seen upon 
the operatic stage. 

Kalisch as ** Don Ottavio,’"* Marie Van Zandt as “ Zerlina,”’ Tavary as 
* Donna Anna,” Sofia Ravogli as * Donna Elvira” and Serbolini as “ I! 
C datore"’ completed a very capable cast. A. H, 
cheat ainimaisnipiiaie 


Troy Items. 











Troy, March 8, 1892. 
BBEY & GRAU’S company came a couple of weeks 
agoand gave a mutilated version of ‘‘La Sonnambula.” The 
only singer deserving of praise and the only one knowing the opera was 
Pettigiani, who worked hard to make the thing a success. She isan 
artist and should secure for herself better treatment than to be surrounded 
with such mediocre talent as she was. 

The conductor and tenor had a little argument across the footlights, and 
the prompter was not only heard all the time but seen gesticulating 
wildly at most i portune The chorus, mostly males, looked 
as if they had just landed and been picked up at Castle Garden, and no 
one of them seemed to know the entrances or exits. The orchestra was 
vile and the entire performance a farce. 

De Pachmann was here last week at a concert given by the ‘* Vocals.” 
His technic is simply wonderful ; he appears, however, to lack the sym- 
pathetic touch and soul refreshing readings we had been led to expect. De 
Pachmann is evidently fond of applause, which Troy audiences are slow 
to give ; this may have caused depression and affected his playing. 

The society sang better than at any time before, the attacks being good, 
and balance of tone a great improvement on the last concert. 

Mr. Meenealy, who took the baritone solo in the little Styrian song “I 
bear it,” by Herbeck, commenced each verse on the wrong note and 
showed a tendency to hurry the time immoderately. This was due either 
to nervousness or insufficient study, probably the latter. His voice is of 
a beautiful quality. 

The other s loist was Thomas Impett, who sang De Koven’s “ Nita 








Giana” with considerable spirit and who responded to an encore with a 
delicate little ballad by Bevan, entitled ‘* In Cupid's Court.” 

Among the artists to appear here in the near future are the New York 
Philharmonic Club, Ida Klein, Flavie Van den Hende, Carl Martin, 
Clementine De Vere, Leonora Kopp-Clancey, F. W. Wodell, the Lotus 
Club, Wardner Williams, Edward Elliott and Tirzah P, Hamlin. 

Church and benevolent concerts have had a big time lately. A concert 
by the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Glee Ciub last Monday evening 
was a success, the boys showing that they had been well taught. 

The opera houses are doing good business with musical comedy. There 
have played within a few weeks companies headed by Nellie McHenry, 
Jarbeau, Fanny Rice and other stars scarcely less prominent, but too 


numerous to mention, Porr. 
Se _— 


Syracuse Music. 
Marcu 4, 1892. 


eee Hatton Quartet gave its annual concert last night 

before a good sized audience, at which it had the assistance of Miss 
Kate Percy Douglas, of New York, soprano; Miss Minnibel Smith, con- 
tralto, and Miss Lizzie M. Pitkin, pianist. 

Miss Douglas was at one time a resident of this city and the soprano of 
the First Presbyterian Church, and her appearance was looked forward 
to with considerable interest. 

Unfortunately, the lady had a severe cold that marred her conscientious 
efforts,and in consequence of this proved a serious disappointment to 
the public. The audience, however, was extremely lenient with her, and 
judgment as to her artistic worth must be reserved until she can be heard 
under more advantageous circumstances. 

Miss Smith has recently had the prevailing malady of tonsilitis, and 
would have done better not to have sung at all ; but she has never failed 
to appear when advertised, and although she did not add to her reputa- 
tion she at least kept her record of a faithful performance of duty good. 

Miss Pitkin made her first appearance since her return from Europe, 
and demonstrated again her excellent qualities as pianist and accom- 
panist, 

The work of the quartet was in the main satisfactory, especially in their 
third number, which was written expressly for them, and revealed an at- 
tention to perfect phrasing and expression rarely equaled by them, The 
composition is a meritorious one, and stamps the writer, Mr. C. H. H. 
Sippel, of this city, as a musician with a good deal of creative talent. 

“The Linden Tree,”’ by Max Spicker, is another beautiful piece of mu- 
sical writing and the number was artistically sung by the quartet. 

The solos contributed by Messrs, Brown, Ward and Marquard were all 
thoroughly enjoyed, especially the ** Eri tu,”’ from Verdi's ‘‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera,”’ which had never been sung here before. It is in this class of 
music that Mr. Marquard excels, and the way his rendition of this beauti- 
ful number was received will doubtless prompt him to sing more of the 
same kind in the future, 

While on the whole the program was far ahead of any the Hattons had 
ever presented, it did not arouse the popular enthusiasm of former occa- 
sions, The principal reason for this can probably be found in its sombre, 
ness, and while encores were frequent it could be seen that this was more 
a tribute to the work of the quartet than sincere liking for the numbers it 
PizarKo, 


interpreted. 
—=—-o - 


Minneapolis News. 


WESTMINSTER CONCERT. 








Minnearouis, Minn., March 4, 1892, 
N unusually large audience was assembled in West- 
minster Church on the occasion of its annual concert in behalf of 
missions. A choice program was rendered by some of the best of our local 
talent. The entertainment was opened by J. Lewis Brown, organist of 
Holy Rosary Church, with Hindel’s occasional overture, the second part 
anarrangement of “* Largo,” by W, T. Best. 

In all Mr. Brown's numbers he showed himself a skillful and tasteful 
organist. The soprano soloist was Miss Susie McKay, always and de- 
servedly a favorite in Minneapolis. She rece.ved repeated encores, to 
which she graciously responded. Mr. Heinrich Haereel, violinist, is a 
brilliant performer with the bow, He understands the violin, and it easily 
answers his soul inspiring demands. 

H. E, Zoch, pianist, interpreted ‘‘ Isolde’s Liebestod’’ and ** Waltz 
Favorite"’ by Raff. Mr, Zoch is an artist; his technic remarkably 
fine, his tone coloring rich and deep, with delicate shadings in the lighter 
passages. His conceptions are true and his renditions are marked with 
fervor and great depth of feeling. Dr. F. L. Muchey sang ** Forever 
and Forever,”’ which brought an enthusiastic encore. The musical num- 
bers were varied with readings by Mrs. Edmund G. Walton, which was 


an additional pleasure to the evening’s entertainment. 
Acron Horton, 








The Paderewski Farewell Concerts.—Paderewski gives 
his farewell recital Saturday afternoon, March 26, at 3 
o’clock, at the new Music Hall. His farewell appearance 
in Brooklyn occurs next Monday evening, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. This week Mr. Paderewski is giving a 
series of historical recitals at Sherry’s Rooms, Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street. They began Monday night last, 
the second took place yesterday afternoon, the third will 
be given to-morrow afternoon and the fourth and last 
Saturday evening next. The scheme embraces piano com- 
positions from Bach to Paderewski. The concerts are 
given under distinguished patronage. 

A Divorce Given Randegger.—London, March 14.—In 
the Divorce Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice to-day a decree nisi was granted in the suit of 
Alberto Randegger, the well-known composer and director 
of the Royal Academy of Music, against his wife. The 
costs of the action were ordered to be paid by Haydn Coffin, 
the American baritone, with whom Mr. Randegger proved 
his wife to have been intimate. Mrs. Randegger had en- 
tered a cross suit against her husband, but this action was 
withdrawn. She"putin no defense against her husbands’ 
charges, 








THE FAMOUS : 
New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865, 
Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 
112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 


THE EMERSON PIANO I18 USED. 
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LARGEST HOUSE 
Music Engraving 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


C. G. RODER, “etn © 


Masic Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIzABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524. 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 




















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


Ww \ HIGH GRADE, 
ISSNER seintsr uc 
Sats. PIANOS 
taal Ps © 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















The Frese “sw 


UPRIGHT PIANOSSMTT 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO, ““s"= 


SooNOCORD. WN. EX. 


LHEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 

















CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer, 


HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained, 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrcGaAn Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
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AUFFERMANN’S COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
The new manufacturing location on the first high 
AINED V ENEERS ground south of Chicago, Cheapest and best railroad 
ST 9 | facilities. Steger & Co. and Rice-Hinze factory 
already located here. ( apecion pessiawien’? ene 
a a f . For tactor ites and infor- 

211 East 42d St., “amv 


J. FF. KEENEY, 
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AGENTS WANTED \"%:5 esis. 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 





NEWARK, N.J 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1892, 
td this a good paper to advertise in? 


oe 
ROWN & PATTERSON, of Brooklyn, one of the 
B oldest and best known concerns that cast piano 
plates, inform a representative of Tuk MusIcaL Cou- 
RIER that they are exceedingly busy and predict that 
there will be a heavy spring trade, if a prediction may 
be based upon their orders, which now require them 
to run their foundry overtime. 
=> 
T is probable that within the next fortnight Baus 
| & Co. will have completed arrangements for 
the organization of a stock company with a capital 
of $100,000, the factory to be located in a Western 
city, the name of which is not yet announced, They 
will then have a capacity of 25 pianos per week, the 
whole institution being under the personal direction 
of Mr. Augustus Baus. 
=“ 

R. PECK continues to advertise his crest, his 
M escutcheon, and his heraldic device by means of 
which he proposes to impress the American piano 
purchaser that his piano has received such official 
recognition from royalty in England as entitles him 
to the use of these insignia. This is wrong ; is false 
in spirit and motive; is contrary to the laws of mer- 
cantile conduct ; is cheap,common and ordinary ; has 
a Chatham street odor and is sure to direct the atten- 
tion of the piano purchasing and musical publicto the 
fact that the Hardman is not what Mr. Peck claims it 
is, Is it possible that a shrewd business man, such as 
Mr, Peck is supposed to be, cannot see this ? 


= 

HE prospects for a successful dinner of the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association on March 31 are ex- 
cellent, and some of the important outside firms of 
piano manufacturers will attend. Captain Ruxton, of 
Chickering & Sons, tells us that he expects to be 
The firm of Hallet & Davis will be repre- 
sented. Stewart L. Woodford, of the Web- 
ster Piano Company, will probably speak, and alto- 
gether a host of the representative piano manufac- 
turers will grace the festive boards. It should be 
remembered that the invitations this year do not limit 
the attendance to one member of each firm invited. 

As many members as desire may attend the dinner, 


Ke 

i cee are indications of aggressive activity among 

the piano manufacturers of Boston, and prepara- 
tions for the spring campaign are being pushed for- 
ward with a degree of vigor and rapidity that be- 
speaks an optimistic faith in the future as well as an 
amount of self confidence that results only from con- 
scious strength and ability to cope with the situation 
as it may develop. There is no noise, no fuss, no 


present. 
Ex-Gov. 


feathers—it is not the Boston way ; but any who are 
beguiled by the quiet, dignified demeanor of her 
representative manufacturers into the belief that they 





are “the ‘victims of a beatific, seductive, but sui- 
cidal somnolence are liable to receive a cruel shock 
by a perusal of the first cover page of to-day’s MUSI- 
CAL COURIER. 

“ 

HE Behr piano will be represented in Chicago 
T after May 1 by Henry Dettmer as his leader. 
Mr. Dettmer has leased the handsomest premises in 
the new German Opera House building on Randolph 
street, the rent being $10,000 a year, and will fit up as 
a magnificent piano establishment in which the 
pianos of Behr Brothers & Co, will occupy the most 
important place. 

= 

T was universally conceded by those persons pres- 
| ent at the Russian Relief Concert at Carnegie 
Music Hall, on Saturday, who take a deeper interest 
in musical affairs than the average attendant of con- 
certs, that the Weber grand played there by Godowski 
was an instrument of exceptional musical qualities 
fully up to the Weber standard, It is always a gratifi- 
cation to pay tribute to the finer qualities of a con- 
cert grand piano, 

Ke 

VERYONE in the music trade should feel proud 
E of the honor recently conferred upon Mr, Peter 
Strauch, of Strauch Brothers, the action manufactur- 
ers, by the board of directors of the Gansevoort Bank, 
Mr. T. C, Kimball, the president of the bank, is on a 
vacation of six months on account of illness, and his 
place is filled by Mr. Strauch, who was elected presi- 
dent pro tem, of the bank, This mark of esteem and 
confidence is a graceful tribute to the character of 
Mr. Strauch, 

aad 

F any evidence were needed of the ultimate results 
] of making a good instrument honestly, substan- 
tially, and selling it ata price commensurate with its 
actual value, no matter what may have been the 
troubles it has had to fight against—if any evidence 
in this line were needed, any well posted piano man 
would point to the Behning piano, which in its pres- 
ent prosperity has exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of those interested. 

If any evidence were needed of what hard, able, 
conscientious work would accomplish in the face of 
many obstacles, any well posted piano man would 
first mention the name of Henry Behning, Junior. 


= 


ONEY has been made right along by the dealers 
and firms who have been handling Wilcox & 
White's self playing “Symphony,” an instrument 
that appeals to the better class of trade and to those 
people who can purchase musical instruments with- 
out resorting to a long winded monthly payment 
plan, It might be a good thing for anyone who is 
not too busy with the sale of pianos and organs just 
at the present time to correspond with Wilcox & 
White at Meriden, Conn., and find out what can be 
done to acquire the representation of these self play- 
ing “Symphony” instruments. Those who know 
nothing about it may learn something decidedly in- 
teresting. 
= 
EFERENCE is made elsewhere in this issue to the 
R sale of the Gally patents relating to automatic 
and mechanical musical instruments. On Monday 
last Mr. Wm, B. Tremaine, who has been identified 
with all manner of automatic devices since the time 
of the old organette, said to a representative of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER : 

“I personally purchased Mr. Gally’s patents, paid 
for them with my own check, and they are my property 
until someone else buys them from me. It is under- 
stood that the AZolian Company will take them, and 
they now have the matter under advisement, but up 
to the present moment the sale has’ not been con- 
summated. I have no doubt that it will be effected, 
and it is further understood that the AZolian people 
will license Wilcox & White to use these patents, as 





they have already licensed them to use others. 
have agreed with Mr, Gally to permit his use of some 
ideas which he may need to perfect his schemes for 
an automatic piano which he expects to have ready 
before long.” 





CONOVER. 


VER 300 cases are now Maine ‘verpitty rooms of the 
0 factory of the Conover Piano Company, of Chi- 
cago, and the company are adding to them every day 
with the intention of having 1,000 pianos in course of 
construction by May 1, by which time the Conover 
piano will emerge from its new home and follow its 
triumphant course in the path of the music trade of 
this country. 

The Messrs, Cable and Mr. Frank Conoverare work- 
ing like tigers to have all their operations in shape so 
as to follow along in clock-like regularity when once 
the new boom of the Conover strikes them. 











THE COMBINATION. 


NEW YORK music trade paper of Saturday 
A again refers to a combination scheme of piano 
manufacturers. The documents in relation to this 
“scheme” which, by the way, is not a ‘scheme,” 
but a remarkably clever, common sense, business 
proposition, have been in this office for a month past, 
and have been studied and discussed by a number of 
piano manufacturers who are unanimously impressed 
with the importance of the project. It is in short an 
original plan to sell pianos at a reduction of expense 
now connected with the sale of pianos, and to sell them 
without the severe friction of unnecessary competi- 
tion. When competition is unnecessarily engendered 
it becomes to a great extent absurd, and it always 
means a loss on all sides. 

The plan to be seen in this office is a novel, practi- 
cable, practical method of selling pianos, at a reduced 
expense, at a consequent greater profit on a mutual 
plan and by means of a system that would prove con- 
ducive to the welfare of,every piano manufacturer in- 
terested. 

Those piano manufacturers who have not yet exam- 
ined into it can have the plan thoroughly explained by 
making an appointment with the senior editor of this 
paper, who will be pleased to show the papers, &e., 
to any piano manufacturer who may call at this office. 











Important Change. 
APERS have probably been signed by to- 
day severing the relations of Mr. C. E. Ellsbree with 
the firm of F. A. North & Co., who constitute the Lester 
Piano Company, of Philadelphia. Mr. Ellsbree will retire 
on account of illness and a general breakdown trom over- 
work. He has for some years past occupied a responsible 
position at the head of the financial department of the 
company. He has also been a silent partner of H. B. 
Ecker & Co., 75 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, the successors of 
E, G. Hays & Co, Mr. Elisbree has disposed of his interest 
in this house also. 

E. G. Hays and B. P. Wallace, of McKeesport, are en- 
gineering the Mendelssohn Piano Company, at Mendelssohn, 
near McKeesport, having made a kind of a land scheme out 
of it. Thus far very little headway has been made and 
the Mendelssohn piano factory is still embryonic. The New 
York house of Black & Keffer have also had a kind of col- 
lateral connection with this racket, but as they have made 
no pianos—relatively speaking—and as the Mendelssohn 
concern is not yet running, there has been no opportunity 
to declare the necessary dividend to keep the commercial 
bones and flesh together. 

Mr, Ellsbree has had no connection with these impracti- 
cable schemes, which are supposed to have been floated, if 
they are floated at all, by Hays. 

Mr. Wallace, who has been in the piano business in 
McKeesport, has been given to idealistic notions on these 
schemes, and had made millions out of it—in his mind. 
But so it goes. Abe Lincoln once said something about fer- 
tilizing 10 acre lots, which reminds us of going into piano 
manufacturing without the necessary wherewith. It can- 
not be done, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
secomin ing more extensively known. 
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Received First Medal of Merit anc 
Diploma of Honor at Centennia! Ex 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 
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SOHMER & CO., Riinahinteirare 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York 
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LIVE PIP AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a caref«! investigation. 


32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Chicago, Ill, 





STERLING 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 








Ten STHRLING CO. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffier, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor, Tenth Avenue, New York. 





WEGMAN & es 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musica! 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrume n 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCHr, 


WORCUHSTER, MASS. 


“CHIC AGO WAREROOMS 
POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ay 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 


ROBT. M. W EBB. 
CLOTH, FELT / 
PUNCHINGS. 


1892. 


| LYON, 





PAPER PIANO COVERS-—Pat’d March, 


1352 FULTON STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








Pp 


TONE DURABILITY 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. 


90,000 


NOW IN USE 
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AWARDS 
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At the Bxposition 


NO 





FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Il. 
§ stated some time ago, the New York and Chi- 
i cago trade associations put themselves on rec- 
ord as opposed to awards to pianos and organs at 


the Chicago world’s fair. THe MusicaL CouRIeER of 


last week published the opinions of a number of 
manufacturers on the same subject, and these were 
overwhelmingly opposed to awards, as this list ex- 


plains : 
Against Awards. 


Charles M. Stieff Wegman & Co. 
Brown & Sunpson Company, Hallet & Davis Company. 
Cc. C. Briggs & Co New England Piano Company. 
Needham Piano Organ Company. Vose & Sons Piano Company 
Boardman & Gray Emerson Piano Company. 
Everett Piano Company. Keller Brother & Blight. 
Taber Organ Company Sohmer & Co. 
Trowbridge Piano Company, Chickering & Sons. 
For Awards. 

George M. Guild Hallett & Cumston, 

The following additional letters have since been re- 
ceived and they are unanimously opposed to awards: 


Scranton, Pa,., March 9, 1802. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Answering your favor of the 4th inst., relative to the ex- 
hibit of pianos and organs at the world’s fair, will say : 

The greatest advantage we can see in awards is an op- 
portunity to reduce the cash account of unscrupulous manu- 
facturers and tempt the judges to sell their opinions for a 
certain amount of cash, while the result thus achieved will 
have very little bearing on the merits or demerits of the 
various pianos on exhibition, 

Viewing it in this light, which will be apparent to practical 
men of experience, it would seem more desirable that pianos 
and organs should be placed ‘on exhibition only,”’ 

Truly yours, GUERNSEY BROTHERS. 


Boston, March 9, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


In reply te your favor of the 4th would say, regarding 
the world’s exhibition, we would prefer to enter for exhibi- 
Yours truly, 
MASon & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CoMPANy. 


tion only. 





Derroir, March 8, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courser : 


In reply to yours of the 4th will say that we believe 
organs and pianos should be placed on exhibition only. 
Yours respectfully, 
FARRAND & Vorry OrGAN ComPANy. 





Aww Arpor, March 7, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier 

Replying to your favor of March 4 will say it is our opin- 
ion that it would be extremely difficult for any system of 
awards to be made which would insure an accurate esti- 
mate to be made of the relative merits of pianos and organs 
placed on exhibition at the world’s fair. There are a few 
manufacturers who are so admittedly in the lead that no 
judge could be selected whose opinion would not be more 
or less biased. We believe also that awards of this kind 
would be no criterion in determining the relative merits of 
the instruments exhibited. We see no reason why manu- 
facturers should not be willing to make their exhibits 
equally interesting without regard to the question of 
awards. If we were to favor any system of awards it 
would be such an one as would place pianos in relative 
grades, perhaps three, it being understood that the award 
only determined the classification of the piano in com- 
parison with the many others exhibited. A more definite 
classification than this we do not believe would be advis. 
able. It is very much like the ‘‘reward of merit” cards 
given out by country schools at the end of a term. The 
bad scholar gets just as pretty a card and with just as much 
writing on it as the best scholar in the school. 

With best wishes believe us 
Very truly yours, 
THe ANN Arnnor ORGAN Company: 





Cnicaso, March 8, 1892. 
Lditers Musical Courier : 

Your favor of the 4th is received, asking whether we 
would be in favor of entering pianos and organs for com- 
petitive prizes or for exhibition only at the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

Entering for competition means a good deal of ill nature 
among the manufacturers, without any corresponding 
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benefit ; however we are willing to be governed by the 
wishes of the majority. 


Very respeetfully, 


Cuase Bros. Piano Company. 





New Haven, March 9, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Replying to yours of the 4th will say we would think it 
best by all means not to enter instruments for competition, 
as nothing would be gained in doing so, and all the benefits 
to the trade would be received without it. 

Yours truly, B. SHONINGER ComPAny. 





Ricumonp, Ind., March 8, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

* * * But to be brief, I will say that I can see no good 
that can arise from any awards given in competition on 
pianos at this world’s fair. Look back at the Centennial, 
or even to the New Orleans Exposition, and see what it 
amounted to. If I were asked to voteon the matter I should 
Very truly yours, 


JAmes M. STARR & Co, 


say ‘‘No awards.” 





Onsgowra, N. Y., March 10, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Your circular letter of March 4 received. In regard 
to making awards of pianos at the exposition at 
Chicago we would say that we are teetotally opposed to the 
awarding of prizes of any kind on pianos, as it is impossible 
to get a just decision in regard to the merits of a piano. 
It is the large size check that takes the prize and not the 
meritorious piano. Yours respectfully, 

McCammon PIANO Company, 
Boston, March 8, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

We think pianos should be entered for exhibition only 
and not for competitive prizes at the world’s fair, 

Ideal justice is blind; but the ordinary working judge, 
from the United States Supreme Court down to the umpire 
of a ball game, is, to the degree of his regeneration, dis- 
tinctly human; like everyone else, blind more particularly 
in connection with his own prejudices and affiliations, 
while the vision is keenest for defects related to those 
interests adverse to his own leanings. 

This is true of even the best we have with us. We are 
sure we cannot get ideal judges ; we are not sure of gettigg 
even the best there are. The laws of chance favor at least 
ene unfit one, this one very likely holding the balance of 
power. 

Then, in judging a piano, what is the judgment passed 
but a mere expression of taste as regards the principal thing 
at issue, viz., tone? And in piano tone trial, where the com- 
bination of quantity and innumerable qualities is the 
issue, what self apparent, self registering and public 
record of the trial is made? The brain record on the nerve 
cells of the individual listeners we cannot examine, and 
could not read them if we did. 

The piano does not present opportunity for a test like 
that made with the yoke of steers and a stone drag, nor 
like those applied to wool and cotton manufacturing 
machines. In most things there is a tangible record made 
that can be appealed to, or used to coerce, if need be, a 
fair decision, and thus the whole public constitutes a sort 
of supervising control over the acting judges. But what 
record and what standard but taste can there be as to 
either touch or tone in pianos? 

What is true of the individual judges is true of the in- 
dividual exhibitors. The matter with them is they are 
acutely human; some, out of so large a number, on the 
doctrine of chances, must be pitifully so. And we ought 
to have judges appointed to settle what are legitimate and 
what illegitimate influences toward getting prizes before 
we decide for prizes. 

The advertising a manufacturer can get out of the fair 
is really the whole of what is aimed at. The mere exhibit- 
ing goods would seem to give opportunity for competition 
enough—and this is a fair competition, because natural ; 
the public being both judge and jury, guaranteeing just 
such a trial as we get in the wide world—the prizes consist- 
ing of results to be won, the fairness, substantiality and 
permanence of the results resting on laws greater and more 
stable than the best rules which any committee on awards 
could enunciate for us, Very truly yours, 

Ivers & Ponp Piano Company. 





Lesanon, Pa., March 8, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Your kind communication is at hand, asking our opinion 
in regard to competitive prizes at the Chicago world’s fair. 
In replying we beg to say that we never had the slightest 
faith or regard for prizes or awards at fairs or exhibitions. 
If awards are to be given at the Exhibition we do not be- 
lieve it would come to the deserving party unless that party 
were well up in wire pulling and manipulating. Further, 
if awards are given, all who enter would place there the 
finest and best instruments that it was pessible for them to 
make. In many cases the instruments would be different 
from their regular products as the Chicago Auditorium is 





from the Nebraska dug out or the ‘Gelorious American 





eagle from a Kansas grasshopper, and it would give such a 
party a superlative chance for humbugging the simple and 
unsophisticated for an indefinite time. For these and other 
reasons we would not be * init” if awards were to be 
given. If we should go there we should go first ofall as a 
matter of patriotism and national pride in contributing our 
mite toward showing the world our greatness and wonder- 
ful resources as anation, and second, to advertise our prod- 
uct. Yours respectfully, MILLER ORGAN COMPANY. 

York, Pa., March 8, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier - 

Your favor of the 4th inst. has been received, and in reply 
to the same we would say that pianos and organs should be 
placed on exhibition only and should not be entered for 
competitive prizes. We await with interest the number of 
Tue Musicat Courter in which the opinions of others will 
be published on this subject. 

Thanking you for the interest you manifest, we are, yours 
very truly, WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 





Bautimore, March 14, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

We have your favor of March 4, and noting your 
remarks in regard to the coming world’s fair beg to say 
in reply that we consider it the best plan not to have any 
awards made, but to place the pianos on exhibition only, 
and believe that such a decision would meet with the 
views of the piano manufacturers of America in general. 

Yours very truly, 
; Wm. Knape & Co. 





FAVORING AWARDS. 
Eris, Pa., March 12, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 


In reply to yours asking our opinion regarding awards to 
pianos at the coming Chicago exposition we would say 
that we are decidedly in favor of giving awards. We think 
that the giving of awards creates an interest which cannot 
be brought about in any other way. 

Very respectfully yours, 
C, C. Coiny, President Colby Piano Company. 





INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM. 





HE withdrawal of the firm of Behr Brothers from 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association is still a 
matter of discussion among the remaining members 
and those whe are not init. Of the latter class the 
opinion is universally expressed that under the cir- 
cumstances Mr. Henry Behr did the most honorable 
and dignified thing left open to him, and among the 
members themselves there is a feeling that no other 
course was left open to him, save one—the withdrawal 
of the rule applying to trade papers. A Saturday 
paper in its last issue presents the appended inter- 
views with piano manufacturers, which are reproduced 
in full with the recommendation that they be carefully 
read and each opinion given more than a passing 
thought : 


That Messrs, Behr Brothers’ withdrawal from the association has been a 
heavy blow to the association no one attempts to deny. The members of 
the association blame Messrs, Behr Brothers very much for their action, 
which they denounce as hasty and unwarranted under the circumstances, 
I understand there were some very caustic remarks made duri’ g the meet- 
ing in regard to Messrs. Behr Brothers. 

A reporter had a conversation with a large manufacturer and a member 
of the association, who did not hesitate to say what he thought about the 
matter, and evidently his opinion was seconded by a large majority of the 
members of the associati.n, 

‘When the resolution regarding the papers was adopted,” said he, 
‘by the association, Messrs, Behr Brothers were just as anxious to have it 
go through as anybody, and, if my memory serves me right, made some 
remarks that it cost altogether too much money to advertise in so many 
trade papers, Atthat time that wasthe general feeling, and seemed to 
be shared by all alike, and consequently the resolution was adopted. 
Now that it is ascertained that the association cannot act asa body, but 
must act individually, Mr. Behr should have ined in the i 
and have seen that each member did act individually, His resignation, 
of course, will put astop to all that. Mr. Behr is just as much to blame 
for the action of the association regarding the trade papers as any other 

ber of the iation.”’ 

Another manufacturer said; ‘* I don’t think Messrs, Behr Brothers acted 
wisely in leaving the association ; it casts a reflection on the association 
for a concern as prominent as Behr Brothers to withdraw, especially as 
Mr. Henry Behr was one of the officers of the association. Not only that, 
but Messrs. Behr Brothers were just as responsible for the passage of the 
resolution regarding the press as any other ber of the iation, 
and when it was found that the grounds taken by theassociation were not 
tenable Mr. Behr might have offered a resolution rescinding the former 
action of the association, which I am satisfied would have relieved him 
from any further danger of attack, as he would have been free to have 
done as he pleased and would have still been a ber of the iation,”” 

An outsider, speaking of Behr Brothers’ resignation, said; “ Behr 
Brothers were just right ; I would have done the same thing. That whole 
association is run by William Steinway ; he is the ‘ boss’ just as much as 
Richard Croker is‘ boss’ of Tammany Hall; what he says goes. All the 
association did for Behr Brothers was to tie their hands aod give you 
blackguards a chance to whack away at them. 

* The association, so far as that goes, does not amount to a hill of beans ; 
they cannot control anything. Suppose there was a strike to-morrow, 
what could they do with Sohmer, and Weber, and Haines, and Hazleton, 
all working against them? Why nothing—the association wouldn’t be in 
it.” 














Another manufacturer was asked the question, “* Do you consider Mr. 
Steinway as ‘boss’ of the association?” ‘Not at all,” replied he. 
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** Mr. Steinway has nothing more to say about the management of the as- 
sociation than any other member ; he only has one vote, the same as any- 
one e'se ; in fact I think he is more particular about expressing an opinion 
than other members, for fear that someone might think that on account 
of his position in the trade he was trying to override them. He is particu- 
larly modest in all his remarks.”’ 

Another member of the association was very bitter against Behr Broth- 
ers for withdrawing. “It was a piece of foolishness on their part,” said 
he. ** Mr. Blumenberg has attacked the association through its members, 
and the question now before the association is whether Mr. Blumenberg 
or the association is the stronger. If Messrs. Bebr Brothers had stood by 
the association they would have seen him through. There is no question 
about it. Supposing Mr. Bl ‘g had kept on attacking Behr Broth- 
ers, every attack would only have driven another nail in his coffin. As it 
is now the association has nothing before it to ider until else 
is attacked and makes a claim, and if such a claim is made and the party 
making it has the backbone to stick by the association and fight it through 
the association will stand by him through thick and thin. The trade pa- 
pers who are honest in their convictions are the ones that are going to 
succeed in the long run. This clubbing system of Mr. Blumenberg'’s may 
be successful for a time, but it cannot last.” 

Another prominent manufacturer in the association, who did not wish 
his name mentioned, said: ** The association didall it could do under the law 
for Messrs, Behr Brothers, but the feeling against Tue Musica Courier 
was universal, and the association would have acted still further in the 
matter if Messrs. Behr Brothers had not resigned from the association. It 
seems to be pretty generally understood now, among the members, that 
individual attacks of Tux Musicat Courier are not aimed so much at 
the individuals of the association as at the association itself. The un- 
warranted personal attack in the last issue of that paper on Mr. George 
W. Peek proves this fact beyond a doubt. The only question now be- 
fore the association is whether Tue Musica. Courter or the associa- 
tion is coming out ahead, I am betting on the association.” 

Mr. William Steinway, when asked if he was w.lling to express his opin- 
ion on the resignation of Messrs, Behr Brothers, and if he wished his name 
mentioned, replied. ** Certainly, 1 am perfectly willing to express my 
opinion, and you can use my name, only be sure to get my words down 
right. Ihavea great deal of respect for Messrs, Behr Brothers, person- 
ally ; they are fine gentlemen and are trying to make a good piano. In 
regard to their action in withdrawing from the association, I think their 
action both hasty and unwarranted, The association did all it could do 
under the law, but the feeling of sympathy among the members of the 
association was strong in Behr Brothers’ favor and against Tue Musica 
Courier. 

** Messrs, Behr Brothers, in resigning from the association, played into 
the hands of Tue Musicat Covgier. I have repeatedly told Mr, Blumen- 
berg that I was averse to his system of personal attacks, and that if the 
thing did not cease I would go out of his paper altogether, and he has told 
me that he was running his own paper, and that while he should be sorry 
to lose my patronage, still he proposed to run his own paper his own way 
as long as he was at the helm. So you can see I have no more influence 
over him than any other ber of the iation has. I think if Messrs. 
Behr Brothers had remained in the association they would have found 
out that the bers of the jon meant what they said when they 
agreed to stand by each other.” 














Notwithstanding these several adverse opinions, 
which are given for publication and must therefore 
be in the line of favoring the association, it is true 
that the general feeling is one of sympathy for Behr 
Brothers in their action, and those who are members 
of the association themselves know well that no 
alternative was left any man who respected himself 
and the name borne by his firm. 

Mr. Wm. Steinway has, as he is above reported, 
frequently spoken with the senior editor of this pa- 
per advising that what are, for want of a better term, 
called ‘personal attacks" be stopped, but it is 
noticeable that this paper has continued to run after 
its own plan, and itis a patent fact that though other 
men high in the trade have been lavish in their ad- 
vice to conduct it ina manner to suit them, it has, 
nevertheless, followed its fundamental plan and has 
grown year by year and has become a great institu- 
tion, conducted according to the theories of its own 
editors. 

Any man who wishes to make a success of the 
piano business in these times must devote his entire 
time, mind and attention to the piano business, It 
will keep him mighty busy. He has no spare time 
which he can legitimately devote to the consideration 
of newspaper ethics and various theories that are 
advanced by people who don’t run newspapers to 
those who do. THE MusICAL COURIER has now been 
conducted for years by the same forces, and it has 
shown itself to be the most valuable and the only 
staple publication of its kind that has run for twelve 
consecutive years. It has been always free, fearless 
and independent and it will continue so to be—look- 
ing always to the interests of the trade at large and to 
its own interests and not to the particular interests of 
one firm or any set of firms. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER believes that the rule of the 
association, with its lukewarm censorship of the 
press, should never have been incorporated in the by- 
laws of any body of business men and American 
citizens, and it believes that, when an attempt to 
enforce it was made and so signally failed, the 
association is doing itself an injustice in keeping the 
rule active. 

THE MusIcaAL CouRIER believes that Mr, Geo. W. 
Peek had no right to use the association, and the fact 
of his being a member thereof, to advance his own 
personal interests and to advertise his name, It be- 





its opinion concerning Mr, Peek’s action in this mat- 
ter or in any other matter, and it most certainly does 
intend to express it. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER believes that Mr. Leopold 
Peck should withdraw from the association and, not 
doing so, that his resignation should be formally 
asked for, unless he changes some of his methods of 
doing business, such as printing advertisements that 
are intended to mislead and dealing in stencil pianos 
in direct defiance of every decent eiement in the 
trade.’ 

THE MUSICAL COURIER numbers among its adver- 
tisers and patrons firms that manufacture over 
60,000 of the 75,000 pianos that are made in the 
United States this year, firms that manufactured 
over 100,000 of the 110,000 organs that were made 
last year, and it has their backing and support. It 
asks no favors, grants none; it simply insists that, 
as a matter of principle, no body of men should at- 
tempt to interfere with its business or nominate its 
policy. Every manufacturer dislikes to be interfered 
with by a “union,” and all are constantly decrying 
them. THE MusicaL Courter, by the same token, 
does not propose to be interfered with by a union. 
Piano manufacturers for a generation past have 
proudly claimed that they will not be interfered with 
in their business by any outside union of workmen, 
THE MUSICAL COURIER merely asks that its business 
relations with piano manufacturers should not be in- 
terfered with by any union or association of manu- 
facturers, 

To submit to the interference that has already 
taken place would be to admit to over 100 manufac- 
turers of pianos in this country that 25 manufacturers 
control the policy of a music paper representing 125 
piano manufacturers, 

This would signify destruction and death to this 
newspaper plant. There is no desire, there has never 
been a desire,to injure,damage or even hurt the feelings 
of any member of the Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Speeches and remarks have been made in the 
meetings of the association against music trade 
papers and their editors, belittling these enterprises 
and damaging their business, and yet, although these 
speeches were carried to the newspaper offices by 
the very members of the association who heard them, 
no resentment has ever been shown against any of 
those members who made such speeches, although 
in the daily press such a course would have signi- 
fied moral annihilation, 

The only point this paper makes is based upon a de- 
sire to be left to its own destiny, and not have its 
course interrupted or interfered with by any organ- 
ized union of manufacturers, The association needs 
the support and not the opposition of THE MusIcAL 
COURIER if it proposes to succeed, Mr, Steinway is 
not only a most remarkable, influential and potential 
factor in the whole commercial, financial and indus- 
trial life of this community ; he is by all means the 
most herculean figure that has ever appeared in the 
history of the musical instrument production on. this 
globe. We bow to his genius, his character, the no- 
bility of his mind, and to his spontaneous philan- 
thropy and generosity, and yet with all this admira- 
tion we are compelled to state to an association of 
which he is a member, and in which he is a power, 
that THE MUSICAL COURIER will prefer to die in its 
struggle for independence rather than submit to do 
its business in accordance with the laws of that or 
any other body. 





About Philadelphia. 


HAT is locally known as “ Piane Row’ 

begins with No. 1101 Chestnut street, the salesroom 

of Blasius & Sons, the makers of Blasius and All recht 
pianos. 

This firm is pushing to a very great extent its goods in 
the way of unique advertising. 

Attention was called in these columns not long ago to a 
magnificently decorated window, which perhaps for artis- 
tic display exceeded anything of the kind ever exhibited to 
the gaze of Philadelphians. 

Following in the line of window attractions, some fifty 
sets of keyboards were arranged in their corner window 
this last week and caused much attention. 

On the tapis to be displayed in a few days is a collection 
of ancient pianos, which have been loaned for this occasion. 

Mr. S. F. Pierce has contributed three ancient music 
books, arranged for piano, all over a hundred years old, 


lieves further that it has the privilege of expressing | and other features connected with pianos noticeable as 





belonging to generations past will add to the interest of 
the affair. 

Within the past year some changes have taken place 
with Blasius & Sons, viz.: The Albrecht pianos were man 
ufactured almost exclusively for the wholesale trade, while 
the Blasius instruments were given greater attention in 
their city and retail business. Now the manufacture of 
the Albrecht pianos is limited to just what may be called 
for from the retail room only, and as soon as circumstances 
will admit they will probably be dropped altogether. 

In the course of the next thirty days ground will be 
broken for the new Blasius factory, which will have a capac. 
ity of 40 pianos a week. 

They are doing excellent work with the Weaver organs 
and cannot say enough in their praise. 

Next in the row comes the Schomacker Piano Co. at 1109 
Chestnut street. 

Colonel Gray, the manager, was pleased to report that all 
along the line matters connected with the Schomacker 
pianos were in a satisfactory condition and every prospect 
favorable for a prosperous year. 

At 1111, or next door, James G. Ramadell has his sales- 
room, 

His line for the coming year consists of the Ivers & Pond, 
Hallett & Cumston, Stone & Hale and the Shaw with the 
Farrand & Votey Organs. 

The Shaw makes a most creditable showing in tone, 
quality and finish, creating in its favor a most excellent 
impression. 

Wm. D. Dutton & Co., at 1115, come next, and an im. 
portant change took place with them last week. 

The Krakauer piano, for which they have been the 
agents for some years, was placed in hands of 
G. Herzberg. 

This change was the outcome of the amalgamation 
Peck & Co. and 
will 


the 


occurring recently of the Hardman, 
Harrington interests. The Harrington piano be 
pushed. 

One of the largest and most important piano salesrooms 
in Philadelphia is that of C. J. Heppe & Son, at 1117 
Chestnut street. 

They have not only been in business many years, but 
handle a very extensive line of instruments. 

The Steck is their leader, and with that piano they have 
had phenomenal success in competition with the other high 
grade makes. 

Also in their rooms are found the Wheelock, James & 
Holmstrom, Krell and Stuyvesant. 

The Krell was taken by them last fall, and they are 
very much pleased with the success so far attained in its 
sale. 

One of these instruments in mahogany finish adorns their 
show windows and it certainly makes a very beautifuy 
appearance. 

Heppe & Son have made a specialty of the Aolian organs, 
placing a great many of them in the wealthy families in and 
about Philadelphia. 

They probably carry the most extensive line of the 
zolian music to be found in any retail store and are adding 
new compositions of their selecting continually, and the 
sale of which they control. Of these the most popular is 
the ‘* High School Cadet’’ march, by Sousa. 

The Heppe music chart for beginners is having an ex 
cellent local sale. Its usefulness is appreciated by the 
Philadelphian, to whom it is well known, 

In cabinet organs the Smith American is receiving their 
entire attention. 

The Steinway pianos, controlled in this city by Blasius & 
Sons, occupy salesroom No, 1119. 

The name ‘Steinway ”’ is, as was remarked by a promi. 
nent dealer, a magnet, and while there may be a question 
as to the condition of trade elsewhere a glance at the bustle 
and activity always prevalent in this store attests the popu- 
larity with which these very celebrated instruments are 
regarded. 

James Bellak’s Sons, at No. 
piano houses in the block, 

They will continue this year with the Chickering, Shon- 
inger, Sterling, Gabler and a few other pianos, 

This firm is out with a one price circular, and hereafter 
will do business on that basis. 

One block further up the street, at No, 1221, is Wm. G. 


1129, complete the line of 


Fischer. 

Mr. Fischer is one of the veterans of the piano trade in 
Philadelphia. 

The Decker Brothers piano is his leader, and has been 
since he started in business. 

Haines Brothers is a favorite, and following close comes 
the Mason & Hamlin. 

In organs the Mason & Hamlin and Bridgeport are sold. 

Mr. Charles Fischer, the son, says that their February 
business exceeded anything done in that month for the past 
four years. 

Mr. Wm. G. Fischer expects to start for Florida on his an- 
nual vacation next week. 

Geo. C. Flemming & Co., successors to Hartzig, Flemming 
& Co., are at 1229. 

They handle the Behr Brothers, Newby & Evans, Kim- 
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ball and Trowbridge pianos, and are in the market for a 
good organ. 

F. A. North & Co. still cling to the Knabe, Lester, New 
England and Mathushek, with the Wilcox & White organs. 

At B. F. Owens & Co., 1416 Chestnut street, are found 
the Weber, Hallet & Davis, Briggs, Starr and Kurtzman, 
with the Newman Brothers organs. 

Mr. Owens is anticipating some changes in his store room. 
Arrangements have been completed for partitioning off 
into small reoms a portion of it. These small rooms, suita- 
ble for displaying one or two pianos, are a modern idea, 
being adopted in many of the salesrooms throughout the 
country and their utility in consummating a sale is 
recognized. 

G. Herzberg is located off of Chestnut street, and can be 
found at 908 Arch. 

He is handling the Kranich & Bach, Mehlin and last week 
added the Krakauer; these, with the F. Connor, complete 
his line. 

Getting away from the piano dealers, J. E. Ditson & Co., 


1228 Chestnut street, the Philadelphia branch of Oliver 
Ditson & Ce, and John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, are making 
an extensive addition to their salesrooms by carrying up the 
back part, which was but one story, to the height of the 
main building, which is four. 

Mr. John C, Haynes recently purchased from the estate 
of Oliver Ditson this property, and the improvement men- 


tioned, which has been contemplated for some time, fol- 


lowed quickly. 
Some 42 employés are kept busy in handling the busi- 
ness of this firm, which has exceeded in growth their 


utmost sxpectations. 


STABILITY OF REPRESENTATION. 


Permanent Dealerships 


RARITY OF CHANGES WITH STEINWAY 
& SONS. 


N going over the history of a business which is in 
| its fortieth year—the present age of the house of 
Steinway & Sons—one of the features that will neces- 
sarily create astonishment is the permanency of asso- 
ciation and the long and unbroken record of enduring 
ties that have existed and continue to exist betwcen 
this house and its dealers. 

This record is unexcelled in the history of the piano 
trade, and for the purposes of practical elucidation we 
append a list of the Steinway dealers and the number 
of years which each of them has held the uninter- 
rupted representation of the Steinway piano, This 
list will prove to be interesting reading and will give 
cause for considerable reflection : 


Years 
Charles Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia............... 36 
Buckingham, Moak & Marlove, Utica................ 30 
Cluett & Sons, Albany and Troy..............00.... 25 
Edward F. Droop, Washington...............+.5 eoee 33 
W. J. Dyer & Brother, Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 20 
Denton, Coltier & Daniels, Buffalo.................- 30 
rE, UU Sos ccse saaci rc assets is cecnss 5 
Jesse French Company, Memphis....,............-. 5 
H. Kleber & Brother, Limited, Pittsburg............ 36 
Knight-Campbell Company, Denver................ 15 
Leiter Brothers, Syracuse,......cccscccccecces cccece 8 
Max Meyer & Brother Company, Omaha............ 4 
J. W. Martin & Brother, Rochester.................. 9 
A. & 5. Nordheimer, Toronto.......... pa teenceecees 36 
M. Steinert & Sons Company, New Haven, Boston 
OR PU IOMOD hints canasvactsivevtsstseer sess 25 
Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee,.................. 12 
Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore.................cceeeees 20 
C. J. Whitney Company, Detroit.................... 8 
Wy, wramaer & Bad, TEMTtlare, ....csccccss veneces. 2, 38 
L. Grunewald Company, New Orleans.............. 30 


The changes that have been made in dealerships 
were few and far between, and in nearly each case 
were imposed upon Steinway & Sons by circum- 
stances over which they had no control. As in- 
stances of this kind may be cited the recent change 
in Cincinnati, which was due to the retirement of the 
M. Steinert & Sons Company from that section for the 
purpose of concentrating their forces entirely in the 
East. Had this not been so, the representation of the 
Steinway pianos in Cincinnati would have remained 
permanent. The deflecting effects of this change ne- 





cessitated the transfer of the representation in various 
other cities of that section and could not be avoided 
as far as Messrs. Steinway & Sons are concerned, who, 
as much as any other firm, are forced by the status of 
affairs to submit to trade conditions. 

The same rule applies to the Chicago change of 
representation, which was due to a dissolution of 
Lyon & Healy, when Messrs. Steinway & Sons were 
obliged to make a selection, following in this respect 
such views as were considered most advantageous 
to their own interests. 

The establishment of other branch houses was 
made compulsory by events that could not have been 
foreseen. The Mathias Gray Company branch at San 
Francisco was a direct result of the death of Mathias 
Gray, and the creation of the Bollman Brothers Com- 
pany at St. Louis was due to the death of J. Moxter 
the Steinway dealer in that city. 

Those changes that have been made, with the ex- 
ceptions just brought forward for illustration, were of 
minor importance and hardly necessary for enumera- 
tion. It might be well to recall the transfer recently 
made to the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House: 
at Savannah, but this again was precipitated by the 
death of H. L. Schreiner, the former dealer. 

In the innumerable trade transformations that con- 
stitute the contemporaneous history of commerce in 
this country, constant metamorphoses of conditions 
take place and affect every atomic element in the 
great commercial and industrial departments. To ac- 
commodate itself to these changes and properly to 
meet them and move with them in progressive and par- 
allel lines is one of the problems that faces the suc- 
cessful modern merchant and manufacturer. In 
many instances the continually changing conditions 
compel a deviation from old-established practices, 
and an accommodation to the new functions that per- 
force must be utilized. 

To these conditions should be due such minor 
details of business as, for instance, the change of 
representation or dealership in the piano or organ 
trade, To these conditions Steinway & Sons and 
every other firm must submit, but it is a most re- 
markable fact that notwithstanding the same, not- 
withstanding the constantly and rapidly altering 
phases of the trade, the house of Steinway & Sons 
has made such a small number of changes in its 
dealerships. If it proves anything it proves that the 
wisdom of the house is to a great extent prophetic in 
its anticipations of the current of trade events. 

It has always been the policy of the house of Stein- 
way to retain its representatives as long as they 
proved loyal to the Steinway piano. In addition to 
this the policy inaugurated by the present head of the 
house—William Steinway—is to consider good char- 
acter and efficiency first rather than financial qualifi- 
cations alone. The result has been that in a career 
of 40 years—considering the enormous transactions 
of the house—no piano firm on the globe can show 
such a surprisingly small percentage of bad debts 
and consequent losses. In fact, for a number of 
years Steinway & Sons have sustained no business 
losses whatsoever. 








~The opening of Smith & Nixon's new piano warerooms in Cincinnati 
is set for April 15. 

—B, Curtaz & Son, of San Francisco, have arranged to open a braneh 
house at Los Angeles, Cal. 

~There is some talkin the Stamford, Conn., Board of Trade about 
locating a piano factory in that town. Who am it? 

—Mr. C. A. Zoebisch, of No. 46 Maiden lane, celebrated on January 20 
last the 50th anniversary of his starting in business in this country. 

—Mr. Albert Strauch, of Strauch Brothers, the action manufacturers, 
who has been in Bermuda for his health, is expected back this week. 

—Julius Krakauer, of Krakauer Brothers, is West, and returns about 


April 15. David Krakauer, not Simon Krakauer, leaves for Europe 
on May 26, ; 
—Mr. G. Fred’k Abendschein, the popular secretary of the Staib Piano 





Action Company, was married on February 9 to Miss E. Zahn, of Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

The young couple have taken up a residence in this city at the home of 
Mr. Abendschein's father. 

~ Mr, John Abbott, the action maker of Fort Lee, N. J., says: ‘‘ We are 
more than busy and are working overtime to catch up. We now turn out 
150 sets per week, and shall be able soon to make more. 

** Without a doubt ] attribute much of our success to judicious advertis- 
ing, in which I am a strong believer. Tue Musicat Courier has brought 
me a great deal of trade and I shall always swear by it.” 


T° MANUFACTURERS — A lady stenographer and typewriter, 


McCAMMON. 


_ 


The Oneonta Enter- 
prise. 


T is gratifying to see that one of the oldest and one 
| of the best known names in the piano trade is 
now before the public with a renewed youth and ina 
condition of prosperity such as it has never before 
known, even when there was not one-tenth of the 
present number of piano manufacturers in existence. 
The name is “McCammon,” and it is among the 
best known, in that it has been known for genera- 
tions back, 

In this present era, when so many new concerns are 
coming up, SO many new ventures are being launched, 
it is pleasant to write a few words in commendation 
of a name which was established in 1832—60 
years ago, and now with a new lease of life good for 
60 years more, 

Mr. Edward McCammon himself is too well known 
to the trade, he has come into too frequent personal 
contact with all elements in it, to need more than a 
passing notice in this brief sketch, coupled with con- 
gratulations that, after many vicissitudes, he is now 
in the company of a band of enterprising men, with 
the organization housed in a model factory building 
and with ample capital to push and develop his busi- 
ness, 

Of the gentlemen associated with him, Mr. Geo. B, 
Shearer, the president of the McCammon Piano Com- 
pany, is also known to the trade as a former dealer in 
pianos at Oneonta, N. Y., asamong its most enterpris- 
ing citizens, and as the prime mover in the reorgani- 
zation of the company and its removal from Albany 
to Oneonta. Mr. Shearer is a man of enterprise and 
push, cool headed and far seeing, and possessed of 
that peculiar quality known as “ personal magnetism” 
—a man who, as the head of an enterprise, in- 
spires those about him with confidence and a surety 
of success. 

Mr. D, Forest Wilber, the vice-president, is a gentle- 
man prominent throughout Central New York as one of 
the largest hop growers of the United States and the 
second largest in New York, a man of wealth and 
influence. 

The treasurer, Mr. G, B. Baird, while a young man, 
has had much experience in the banking business and 
is possessed of an independent fortune, a gentleman 
well chosen to conduct the financial matters of the 
company. He is assisted by Mr. C, F. Shelland, who as 
assistant treasurer has charge of the general office 
work, accounts, &c. 

It will thus be seen that the McCammon Piano 
Company is an organization exceptionally fortunate 
in its make up, and with an instrument so long, so 
well and so favorably known, it is small wonder that 
since the new factories were set in operation in Sep- 
tember, 1891, they have been pushed to keep abreast 
of the demand. The factories, by the way, have a 
working floor space of over 70,000 square feet, are 
new, built of brick, lighted by electricity from an in- 
dividual dynamo, and have a capacity of 40 pianos 
per week. A more detailed description of the plant 
will appear in these columns at a later date. 

As practical evidence of the appreciation of the 
McCammon piano by people capable of judging of 
musical instruments, attention is asked to the in- 
dorsement of Mrs, Albani which appears on another 
page, and to the appended unsolicited testimonial, 
the value of which will be understood by every 
dealer who handles the McCammon: 


New York, January 4, 1892. 
The McCammon Piano Works have been removed to the 
thriving city of Oneonta, N. Y. The Methodist congrega- 
tion of that place has purchased one of the new style “*C”’ 
for the Sabbath school. We used it frequently during our 





thoroughly familiar with the wholesale and retail piano busi of 
New York, having ied responsible position with one of the leading 
houses here, would accept profitable and agreeable place in the office of 
any New York piano house, Address ‘* Stenographer,”’ care of this office. 
oe AND REPAIRER WANTED-—A good tuner and general 

repairer of pianos can secure a permanent situation if properly rec- 
ommended and his work is satisfactory. Walter D. Moses & Co., Rich 
mond, Va. 








ry convention. I can most heartily commend 
this instrument as in every way worthy of the many 
encomiums it has received. I notice that its “singing 
quality ’’ especially fitted it for the concert, lecture room, 
Sabbath school, and home circle. No doubt the people of 
Central and Southern New York will find in the McCammon 
pees a successful competitor of the Steinway, Weber and 

nabe. (Chaplain) C, C, McCasg. 
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A MISTAKEN VIEW. 


* e “a 
OME copies of THe Musicat Courter of March 9 
have been circulated among the trade, with the 
following notice printed in red ink attached to 


page 18; 


NOTICE. 

We respectfully call the attention of our 
friends and customers to the article pub : 
lished on this page of THe Musica Courier. 
‘It will be noticed that our advertisement 
: does not appear in its columns, and, when we : 
add that we have heretofore, and do now : 
: refuse to pay tribute to any Musica! or Trade : 
: Paper to indorse us or our business, the pub- : 
: lication of this article is obvious. : 

in view of these facts, further comment is ‘ 


unnecessary. 
Respectfully, 
Peek & Son. 


No sane person will deny the chief assertion | 
made by Peek & Son, that “the publication of this | 


article is obvious "—indeed it is directly under each 
of these red lettered slips. -Nor will any person 
in the right possession of his senses, or in the pos- 
session of his right senses, fail to appreciate the 
meaning of the aforesaid obvious article and agree 
with THe MusicaL Courter that Mr, Peek is justified 
in calling particular attention to it in order to estab- 
lish his claim to cleverness in using the Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association and his official position therein 
for his own personal and business glorification, 

It is broadly intimated that Mr. Peek will present to 
the association at its next monthly meeting a griev- 
ance against this paper; it has been hinted that in 
order to further cover his ulterior objects he intends 
to state his ills in a humorous manner—that is, in 
what he conceives to be a humorous manner, _ It 
is, however, hardly possible that the association will 
again lend itself to the consideration of a charge 
against an individual or an institution by one of its 
members without hearing both sides of the question. 
Two instances of but recent date have probably con- 
vinced the members of that body of the suicidal 
futility of advertising an individual firm which 
chances to be among its number. And this should 
be particularly, prominently apparent when it has 
been clearly shown that the party appealing for in- 
dorsement has already “used” the association to his 
own good, 

For Mr. Peek THe Musical Courter holds a cer- 
tain amount of admiration for the sheer audacity in 
making his two moves thus far; but it would, in a 
spirit of common sense and human kindness, remind 
him that his own insincerity in his use of the associa- 
tion must indicate to him that some of his most 
ardent colleagues are among those annoyed at his self 
sought notoriety, and that the publication of an ex- 
posé of his petty bid for publicity was actuated by 


men who saw through his scheme, and who will but 
make small of him in any attempt to be funny 
about it. 


Moreover Mr, Peek is on the weakest kind of plat- 
form when he admits, as he does in his “ notice,” that 
his past and present advertising in music trade papers 
has been in the form of tribute. Why pay tribute? 
Who among the great piano or organ firms is there 
who ever paid any tribute to a music trade paper? 

We deny most emphatically that the honorable 
members of the music trade, constituting firms and 
corporations, representing millions of dollars, who 
are advertising to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually in music trade papers, are 
paying tribute. We deny that there is any power on 
earth that could compel any of the many advertising 
patrons of this paper to pay tribute in the shape of 
advertising. 

If Mr. Peek has ever paid out any tribute in that 
shape it is unknown to any music trade editor what 
the nature of the offense was he was paying money 
for to retire to obscurity, The music trade editor 


who took Mr, Peek'’s money was surely innocent of 
Mr. Peek’s motive, and would not have surmised it 
or dreamt of it had Mr, Peek not published that view 


of the purport and cause of his advertising in music 
trade papers. 

Advertising is a commercial transaction, pure and 
|simple. It is based upon the most elementary laws 
| of commerce. Any other view of it is a mistaken 
| view. Personal consideration should have no influ- 
| ence upon it, and it should be separated entirely from 
| the curious conceptions held by such men as Mr, 
| Peek proves himself to be. The successful adver- 
'tiser is too common an object to be held up as a 

specimen of a remarkable man, because successful 
_ advertising itself has become a part of the general 
| scheme of trade in this country at this epoch, To at- 
| tempt to make it appear as a contribution to purchase 
silence is a disgrace to him who makes the charge. 





THE ASSOCIATION, 


T the regular monthly meeting of the Piano Manu- 

facturers’ Association of New York City and 
| Vicinity, which was held on March 8 (too late for re- 
| portin THE Musica Courter of last issue), the res- 
|ignation of the firm of Behr Brothers & Co. was 
| accepted. Mr. Henry Behr had been treasurer of the 
| association since its formation, and Mr, Wm, F. 
Decker, of Messrs, Decker Brothers, was elected to 
succeed him, 

Mr. Decker has entered upon his new duties, and to 
him should be mailed all dues of the association and 
_all checks for invitations to the dinner to be held at 
Delmonico’s on Thursday, March 31, 

All indications now point to a successful affair on 
that evening and it is anticipated that there will be an 
attendance larger than that of last year, Som> out 
of town manufacturers are expected and the associa- 
tion members will doubtless be present in full force. 

There had been some rumors of additional resig- 
nations, particularly that of Hardman, Peck & Co., 
because of the failure of the association to live up to 
the clause in its by-laws referring to trade papers and 
their tacit refusal to uphold Mr, Peck in his state- 
ments concerning this paper, but so far as can be 
learned no resignation other than that of Behr Broth- 
ers & Co, was accepted. 

It is understood to be the sense of the association 
that its membership should be enlarged in order 
that its influence may havé greater scope, and in 
order that there may be some hope of a fairly 








| unanimous action on the part of piano manufacturers 
| of this vicinity in the event of labor troubles, This 

is, of course, but a single point in favor of the ad- 
| mission of concerns now without the pale of the or- 
| ganization, it being desired that all reputable houses 
| in the trade be brought within the advice of the com- 
mittees, to the end that all may benefit from the 
manifold blessings that come from concerted action, 

The solid front presented by the association insthe 
strike in the fall of 1890, its work in the matter of an 
international pitch, and various other moves that it 
has made have convinced manufacturers outside of 
it, yet within its jurisdiction, of the practical utility 
of membership, but the promulgation of the stand 
toward trade papers has deterred them in their in- 
clination to join the body, 

When the Piano Manufacturers’ Association shall 
reach such a point in its progression that it can, in 
justice to itself, abandon the by-law relating to the 
censorship of the trade press, it will find the firms 
now not within its rolls ready and willing to come in, 
If, for the sake of argument, it be admitted that by its 
action it has driven from the field at least two papers 
that were preying upon its members—if this be ad- 
mitted, then it would be the wisest, broadest view 
that could be taken of the whole matter to withdraw 
the obnoxious article and leave each one of its mem- 
bers at liberty to use his own judgment as to where 
he should place his patronage of class papers. 

There are at the present time firms who are not 
members of the association that would be glad to avail 
themselves of its manifold advantages, but who have 
a certain well defined repugnance against joining any 
organization that shall interfere with their individual 
ideas as to how they can best present their wares to 
the dealer and the musical public. These firms would 
be happy to be with their competitors for the regula- 
tion of many apparent evils that exist in the trade, 
but they object, and object upon reasonable, tena- 
ble grounds, to identifying themselves with an in- 
stitution which, while it may offer them certain ad- 








vantages on the one hand, will confront them with a 
distinct interference in their plan of exhibiting their 
instruments to the trade. 

That there is a great future before a broadly con- 
ducted association of piano manufacturers no one 
will deny who has given serious consideration to the 
subject. It can be brought to include all decent 
elements in the trade; it can be made to exert an 
influence upon all departments of the business, labor, 
pitch, instalments, credits, territory, warranties, 
freights, commission, tuning, agencies and a score 
of other matters, but to accomplish this it must be 
made catholic inits aims, wide in its comprehensions, 
deep and broad in its objects, and it must abjure as 
too insignificant the petty grievance of this man or 
that man when he comes up crying that he is 
abused, 

There are countless evils in the trade that might 
be, could be, remedied by the manufacturers ; but 
there is no possibility of any organized body chang- 
ing human nature and remodeling its members 
after a prescribed rule. 








MR. STEINWAY AND THE 
MAYORALTY, 





HE daily papers are again publish'ng Mr, William 
Steinway’s name in connection with the office of 
Mayor of New York city, notwithstanding the re- 
peated statements of that gentleman in which he has 
shown that the supervision of his vast industrial, 
tinancial and beneficial organizations makes it a phys- 
ical impossibility for him to accept any further ob- 
ligations that_would require his time and attention. 
Mr. Steinway is one of the hardest workers in this 
town of overworked millionaires, and the only recrea- 
tion he has is a biennial trip to Europe, during which 
he is also called upon to attend to the most impor- 
tant affairs in connection with the Hamburg and 
London houses of Steinway & Sons. It seems useless 
on his part to continue to explain the utter impossi- 
bility of his acceptance of a public trust such as is in- 
volved in the office of Mayor of this city, and it is 
probable that these rumors will continue to find a 
prominent place in the columns of the daily papers. 
One reason for the urging of Mr, Steinway'’s name is 
probably due to the fact that he has always remained 
outside of the faction disputes of his party in this city 
and State, which, of course, makes him a most avail- 
able candidate, leaving aside all the other qualities 
that make a man of his character and position most 
desirable, 





Obituary. 











Stephen K. Clapp. 

Mr, Stephen R. Clapp, uncle of the late Col. 
William W. Clapp, died of apoplexy on March 7, at the 
home of his daughter, the wife of George H. Richards, of 
West Roxbury, Boston. He was the son of the late Bela 
Clapp, and was born in Claremont, N. H., March 25, 1809. 
For 30 years Mr. Clapp was foreman with Jonas Chick- 
ering and Chickering & Sons, but in 1861 he retired. He 
married Miss Rebecca Noyes, of Newburypert, who died 
three years ago. One daughter survives him. 





Nicholas Werer. 

Mr. Nicholas Weser, father of the well-known Weser 
Brothers of New York, died here recently after a brief 
illness and while visiting his sons. Mr. Weser was a native 
of Bavaria and was born there on October 27, 1818, com- 
ing to America in 1838. He was one of the founders of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Ulster Heights, N. Y., 
where he resided and owned the Ulster Mountain House, a 
famous summer resort, now under the management of his 
son, Wm. H. Weser. He was the father of six sons and two 
daughters, five of the sons, John A., Nicholas N., Calvin 
L., Geo. W. and Winfield S., being now engaged in the 
piano business in this city. The sympathy of Tut Musica. 
Courter and the trade in general goes out to these gentle- 
men, who in the death of their father suffer the first be- 
reavement that has fallen upon the family. 





ANTED—A position with a piano or an organ factory on the road in 
the West, by a first-class, reliable man with several years’ ex- 
perience and a large acquaintance with the trade. Address, “ Western 
Salesman,”’ careof Musica. Courier. 
qyress FACTORY FOREMAN WANTED—An experienced man, 
good desig to take charge of factory. Address, 
“* Manufacturer,” care Tuk Musica Courier. 
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CHICACO. 





Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





233 Srate Srreer, 
Curcaco, March 12, 1892. 


LTHOUGH every dealer acknowledges the 

A justice of the one price system of conducting the 
piano and organ business, it does not appear that the large 
majority of the dealers in this city are willing to adopt it, 
and although it does seem that the subject has been dwelt 
on sufficiently, I venture a few opinions from members of 
the trade here. 

Mr. P, G. Healy says it will be a very difficult matter to 
work the trade into a one price system, and points out the 
custom of allowing enormous prices on old instruments 
taken in exchange as a strong argument against it ; and in 
answer to the question as to why the difference in price 
(that is, the amount that the customer has to pay) could 
not be argued replied that it would not work with strangers 
and would only be effective with those who had unlimited 
confidence in the house or salesman. 

Mr. George W. Lyon says the one price system cannot be 
made a success at the present time; what the future state 
of the trade may permit cannot be judged of now. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell says the one price system means the 
highest price that can be obtained for the goods, He has 
one price, but doesn’t always hold up to itif he sees a good 
reason for a concession, and if by making such concession 
he can secure a sale he does it. 

Mr. J. V. Steger takes no stock in the one price system, 
and doesn’t think it worth while to discuss it. 

Mr. C, B. Clemons thinks it would be a glorious thing if 
all would agree to it, and it should be lived up to, but he 
thinks there would always be three or four who would not 
even agree to such a proposition ; he would be glad to 
adopt such a system providing the trade in general would 
do the same, but says there are really too many other fea- 
tures of the business that are in such an unsettled condi- 
tion that successfully to carry out such a measure would 
require a complete revolution, and mentioned the commis- 
sion feature for one. 

Mr. M. I. Chase thinks the one price system cannot be 
successfully inaugurated under the present conditions of 
trade. 

Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones thinks there are too many ob- 
jections to make it a success, and referred to the taking of 
old pianos in exchange as one. * 

Mr. J. N. Camp says: ‘In order to make it a success 
every detail of the business should be thoroughly system. 
atized ; for himself he doesn’t feel like adopting it just 
now.”” 

Mr. Adam Schneider, of Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co., says : 
‘I don’t think it will work ; I know of other houses who 
have tried it and have the most convincing proofs that they 
did not live up to it.”’ 

Mr, Julius N. Brown believes in the one price system and 
acts up to his belief as nearly as he possibly can, and 
would gladly join with the other houses to make it a 
universal custom, 

The W. W. Kimball Company have now been selling 
their goods on a strictly one price system for over two 
years. They entered upon the plan with considerable mis 
giving, and in the beginning, some three years since, 
simply adopted it on one line of pianos, but have since 
conscientiously adhered to it on all their lines of instru- 
ments, and have found it so successful that they are 
strong in their determination never to abandon it, so that 
it may be truly said that their business is done on the 
same principle of any first-class house in any other line of 
business. 

The writer fully believes that, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent opposition to the system by the bulk of the dealers 
in this city, eventually it will become a universal cus- 
tom with every first-class dealer, and not only here but 
all over the land, Mr. Geo. W. Lyon leaves to-day for a 
brief Southern trip for health and pleasure. He will visit 
Florida and return with his family, who are there now. 

Mr. J. H. Phelps, of Sharon, Wis., has been here for a 
few days this week exhibiting his new forte pedal for pianos. 
It is an ingenious contrivance, and not only takes the 
place of the loud pedal but can be used as a sostenuto 
pedal. One is apt to be very much taken with it on a 
casual trial, and I believe it merits careful consideration. 
He proposes to furnish it to any good house on royalty, and 
the following is his own claim for it: 


Curcaco Ovrice Musicat tt 


This invention is the harmony attachment, which is built in the action 
just above the lower flange rail, and is controlled by an extra pedal, called 
the harmony pedal, placed at the right of the usual forte pedal, the soft 
pedal being at the left. 

When the harmony pedal is depressed the dampers do not leave the 
strings, but as each key is subsequently struck its own damper is automati- 
cally locked open.or away from the strings and the tones thereof sus- 
tained, while all other strings remain damped, But each key, when 
struck, also automatically unlocks and closes the dampers of other keys 
previously struck which are discordant therewith, hence only harmonizing 
tones are sustained. 

The harmony pedal virtually takes the place of the forte pedal, to which 


quality of tone by damping the entire scale and permitting only the keys 
struck to respond; it completely silences bass strings when they are 
damped, because their dampers do not open until the keys are struck 
again ; it automatically silences all discord in any part of a composition, 
and the pedal does not require to be worked every time the chord changes, 
although the performer may do so if he desires, 

The New England Piano Company has leased the large 
building, Nos. 262 and 264 Wabash avenue, and will occupy 
the ground floor and basement. It is a beautiful store and 
a good location and constantly improving. The wareroom 
is now being decorated, and it is proposed to have as hand. 
some a store as any in town, By the sign on the window 
it is seen that they do not expect to be ready for business 
before May 1. 

Mr. Louis Dederick, the secretary and treasurer of the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, has been strongly urged 
by the citizens of Rogers Park to become the candidate for 
president of the village, but for business reasons declined 
torun. Rogers Park is one of our flourishing suburbs and 
adjoins Chicago at the northern boundary of the city. 

Mr. Thos, F. Scanlan, of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, came to town this week, accompanied by Mr. John H. 
Reardon. They were met here by Mr. R. S. Howard, and 
after signing the lease of the new warerooms, and making 
the necessary arrangements with the representatives of the 
piano here, Mr. Scanlan immediately left for Boston, leaving 
Mr. Reardon to take charge of the preparation of the store. 

The Schaff Brothers Company’s new factory at the corner 
of Union street and Milwaukee avenue is inan advanced 
state, and there is no doubt of its entire completion by the 
time they desire to occupy it. The factory will be as com- 
plete for the purpose as it is possible to make it, and Mr. 
Link, the president and manager of the company, thinks it 
will not be surpassed for its capacity anywhere. The 
company is getting out a new catalogue. 

Mr. L. E, Chase, of the Chase brothers Company, has 
just returned from his California trip, and Reports business 
as quiet all over the territory visited by him, but suc- 
ceeded in securing orders at every point. 

Mr. Albert Behning is here, and will go as far North and 
West as St. Paul and Minneapolis, Kansas City and Omaha 
before returning. Mr. Behning also reports business as 
quiet. 

Mr. Geo. L. Webb, assignee for the Ayres & Wygant 
Company, has filed his report of claims, but it will be at 
least thirty days before any payments can be made, and 
not then unless the litigation now pending can be settled- 

Because of a defective title the negotiations for the new 
Smith & Barnes piano factory have been declared off. 
This means that Smith & Barnes will stay where they are 
for the present, and some time in the near future will prob- 
ably buy a location and build for themselves. 

Dealers could not do a better thing than to send to James 
Bellak’s Sons in Philadelphia and secure a copy of their 
circular giving the one price at which they sell their instru- 
ments. 

Messrs. Estey & Camp were taken in by a sharp trick 
on the part of a scamp who gave the name of Oliver, 
the same party working the furniture trade in the same 
way: 

The piano was sent to Oliver’s room, at No, 123 South Green street, 

This room Oliver had rented from Mrs. Barber the same day that he rent- 
ed the room at No, 11 South Morgan street. He had furnished it with 
new furniture, telling Mrs. Barber the same story about the sick wife and 
the surprise awaiting her when she came in from the country. Part of 
the furniture was from day to day taken away and sold, as Oliver ex- 
plained, to make room for the new piano. The piano arrived Tuesday at 
4 0’clock, and was removed the next morning. Oliver told Mrs. Barber 
that the piano did not suit and that he had returned it. The piano com- 
pany missed it in transit, along with several other purchased on trial from 
them during the last month. None of the furniture disposed of by Oliver 
from No, 123 South Green street was recovered. Oliver at no time roomed 
at either place, 
This man Oliver is represented to be rather a fine looking, 
elderly man whose appearance is much in favor of his suc- 
cessful swindling operations. I hear of his operating in a 
similar way in other fields. The trade had better look a 
‘little oudt ’’ for him. 


Ye-es Won't Do. 
T is said that William Steinway, when considering any 

one of the numerous applicants who are constantly before him for po- 
sitions, has one crucial question which he applies to themall. He will 
examine a man's qualifications, look into his antecedents and balance him 
personally with a few careful questions, and then he asks the applicant if 
he is married. There is some secret about the answer which Mr. Stein- 
way alone knows. If aman answers ina certain fashion the great piano 
millionaire concludes that the applicant is happily married, but if there is 
a certain intonation of the voice or a hesitancy which indicates a separa- 
tion or a lack of domestic tranquillity the appli "s doom is sealed, 
Marriage is an institution indorsed by Mr. Steinway in every way, An 
unmarried man has a very smal) chance with him,—* Truth.” 





ANTED—By a retail house,a country salesman ; mostly wagon. 
Also a first-class tuner and salesman. Address ‘“* Cape,’’ care of 

this paper. 

ANTED—Tuner for retail warerooms and out of door work in New 
York. Only a first class and experienced man need apply. Ad- 

dress, with references, ‘‘ A, B, T.,"” Musica Courtmr. 

ANTED—A first-class pushing and experienced piano man wants 
a position with either a good manufacturing or retail firm as 

manager or salesman ; good performer and a hustling salesman ; practi- 

cal in manufacturing and tuning. At present with a manufacturing house 

where he had experience and acquaintance with the trade and also busi- 





it is superior in several important respects, It greatly improves the 


ness training ; good references, Address B, A, F. this office, 


Weaver Organ Triumphant. 

HE Weaver Organ and Piano Company yester- 

day received official notice from the secretary of the 

commissioners of public schools of Baltimore city thaf 

they were awarded the contracts for supplying their siyle 

chancel organs tothe public schools of that city for three 
years, beginning March 7, 1892. 

When the fact 1s taken into consideration that the selec. 
tion by the committee was based on the merits of the differ. 
ent organs offered and not on the price, and also that the 
Weaver organ in this case was placed in competition with 
four of the oldest and best known organs in the world, the 
distinction is certainly significant. 

The following is an extract from the letter of one of the 
committee : 

Baurimors, March 7, 1892. 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company : 

GentLemen—In making the final test of the organs to-day, I was as- 
signed yours, while Mr. Filber followed my chords by playing the same 
on the others, after which I played some selections of a character that 
larger children sing (some of the anniversary selections of the Sunday 
school of which I am the musical director), choosing those which would 
test the powers of the instrument with respect to loud and soft penetrating 
power, ease of crescendo and diminuendo as applied to few stops and full 
organ and voicing. 

To say that I was pleased is to express myself more mildly than I did to 
the members of the committee. 


Although my illness has left the muscles of my right side weak, I had no 
difficulty in keeping the bellows full, even with the full organ open, In- 
deed, the entire action is easy. 

An officer of the city government (whom I would like to serve) requests 


me to try to secure for him the privilege of purchasing an organ like that 
selected by the committee for the library ia his own residence on the same 
terms, Trusting you can and will accommodate him, I am, 
Very respectfully, A. Marsa. 
—Vork “ Gazette,” 


Emerson. 

O matter how excellent the tone quality 
N and the touch of a piano may be, if it is not en- 
dowed with enduring qualities it can have neither artistic 
nor commercial value. The stamp of its value is its 
durability and it becomes a more desirable article of. mer- 
chandise as its reputation for durability advances. When 
artistic features are combined with durability the piano 
becomes an ideal commercial treasure and it is sought for 
by the best class of dealers—by those whose strength in 
their respective commurlities depends upon the stability 
and character of the instruments they sell, 

The Emerson piano is one of this class, and the following 
letter, received by the Emerson Piano Company from a 
well-known, old-established house, is a more valuable in- 
dorsement than any of ‘the average testimonials given to 


piano makers : 
New Haven, March 10, 1802. 
Emerson Piano Company : 
GentLemen—After selling the Emerson pianos for a number of years 
we thought it would interest you to know that among all the pianos which 


we have handled for 26 years none has given the same general satis. 
faction that the Emerson piano has, Our customers to whom we have 
sold the Emerson pianos have been uniformly delighted with their pur- 
chases, the instruments have given us no trouble, and we have found that 
they sell readily and do not require half the talk, explanation and time 
that some other pianos do; and many times the Emerson piano has been 
the means of our making a sale when we could not have sold anything else 

Our pleasant business relations with your company have been a source 


of great satisfaction to us, and we wish you increased prosperity in your 
new and magnificent factory. 
Very sincerely yours, Cc. M. Loomis’ Sow 


Smith American Organs. 
WO styles of Smith American organs are 
shown in illustrations in a half page advertisement in 
this issue of this paper. The cuts will show the kind of 
case designs turned out by the Smith American people, who 
are keeping pace with the modern ideas and the general 
demands of the wholesale trade. As to the tone of these 
instruments it is only necessary to state that they have 
been before the public over 40 years, and depend for 
their success to a great extent upon the reputation of thou. 
sands of Smith American organs that have given thorough 
satisfaction for a generation past. 

In fact, there are over 128,000 Smith American organs in. 
use, and their use extends in many instances back into the 
early part of the 50’s. A great reputation has been built 
up for these instruments, and this reputation is a guaranty 
of the usefulness and durability of the Smith American. 
Messrs. J. N. Merrill and Frank Edmands, the managers, 
are intent upon developing the plant at 260 Dover street, 
Boston, to its greatest possibilities, and will make excep 
tionable terms with dealers in good repute who desire to 
handle a reed organ the name of which will in many cases 
help toclinch the sale without further argument. 











~Mr. B. L, Griswold, who was arrested Thursday on a charge of doing 
business without a license, was discharged yesterday, 

Unintentionally undue prominence was given the fact of Mr. Griswold's 
arrest, which event came about through an unexpected chain of circum- 
stances. Heisacareful and law abiding business man, and an investi- 
gation reveals the fact that he was not an intentional violator of the law 
by which the city col ects a portion of its revenue.—St, Joseph Ex. 
—Joseph Armbruster, music dealer, at the corner of Canal and South 
Rampart streets, New Orleans, who has been in business about a year, 
has madé a cession of property to his creditors, Assets, $6,975; liabili- 
ties, $13,013.29. A meeting of creditors is called before W, O, Hart, 
notary, on March 19, and Martin Voorhies is appointed attorney for non- 
resident creditors, 
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Trade Notes. 
Violin strings are now manufactured by M, & G. Andrews at East 
Waterford, Me 
-A patent has been granted to William D, Parker, of Meriden, for an 
au'omatic piano 
J, BR. Clark's music store at Wellsboro, Pa., 


and large building 


is now located in a new 


i. J. Bush has opened a piano, organ and sewing machine store at 
South Superior, Wis 


Laverne Wiles has gone into partnership with John Dir in the music 


business at Mansfield, Ohio, 

Jobn L. Higgins is the new superintendent of the Needham piano 
organ factory at Washington, N. J 

A slight fire on March 9 damaged the factory of the Moline ( gan 
Company at Moline, 1), Insured 


D. H. Baldwin & Co.'s Covington branch house has been removed to 
517 Madison avenue, and is the handsomest store in that city. 

Epaminondas Wilson, dealer in piano hardware at 86 Utica street, 
under the style of Epaminondas Wilson & Co,, and piano manufacturer at 


as 
257 


| pleased to see, not only his old but also some new customers, 


| of $85 from Tryber & Sweetland, of Chicago. 


| organ manufacturer, 


Tremont strect, under the style of the Boston Piano Company, offers | 


his creditors 20 cents on a dollar in composition, payable in 20 days. They 
ought to take and be glad of it. 

—Walker & Son, of Kearney, Neb,, have removed to a large wareroom, 
where their full line of pianos and organs will be displayed to advantage. 


—The Lawrence & Son Piano Company, of Boston, contemplate the | 
removal! of their plant to Leominster, where inducements are held out for | 


manufacturers. 


—J. C. Weigel. Springfield, Ohio, has removed his music store to 6 East | 


In his advertisements Mr, Weigel says that he will be 
Good idea, 


Main street. 


Mr, Weigel. 
—Owartonna, Minn., March 2,—William J, Vannice, traveling agent for 
the Lakeside Organ Company, of Chicago, was arrested for embezzlement 


and in default of bail he was returned to jail to await action of the grand | 
jury in June. 

It was reported in these columns last week that L. K. Raymond had 
been engaged to travel by his brother, F. L. Raymond, the Cleveland 


had some dispute, and L. K. has entered the employ of the Edna Organ 
and Piano Company, of Monroeville, Ohio. 


He waived examination, } 


Since then it has transpired thet the brothers have | 


—The Fremont Department Store Company, of Fremont, Neb., has 
added a music department. Pianos, organs and all kinds of rousical ma- 
terial will be kept (and we hope will also be sold), The departmentfis in 
charge of Miss Lizzie Roberts. 


—More than 300 Vose pianos are to-day in use in our own immediate 
vicinity, where the owners can be seen any day and their names can be 
had at Lothrop’s music rooms, They hod their purity and richness of 
tone wonderfully and give very great satisfaction. 

This is what the Lothrop firm, of Dover, N. H., has to say. 


~The Bucyrus Music Company has received a new and novel thing in 
the way of mysical instruments, which seems destined to become at once 
po r. To all outward appearances it is a neat little piano, but is in 
act a fine Sterling organ in a case. This one is among the very first of 
= kind manufactured, and the advance order of the Bucyrus Music 
pany was honored by the first shipment.— Bucyrus (Ohio) ** Telegram 
company will remove to a new wareroom on April 1, 


—William Moore entered suit before Alderman Donovan yesterda 
charging Frank Batchelor with assault and battery. Batchelor is a cler 
n Henrick’s music store on Fifth avenue and Moore has been quite a 
| friend of his, Yesterday he went into the store and during a converéa- 
tion the two got into a quarrel, and Moore a!leges that Batchelor struck 
him in the forehead with some blunt instrument, inflicting a severe bruise 
and cut. Moore left the store and went to P. A. McCollough's drug store 
on Penn avenue and had his injury dressed and then brought suit. tch- 
elor was held in A rod bail for a hearing next Saturday.— Pittsburgh 

** Press,’’ March 6. 





LOUIS CERLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, | 
———— MULHOUSE_ FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS.——— 


204 East 18th Street, 


| 





§, §. STEWART, 221 £03 Church St,, sus Seceat ant shir te, 


| s. ‘s. STEWART’S WORLD ‘FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart Banjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List ard Book of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Secd 


stamp for catalogue. Address 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





New York. 





id MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 
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ges EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


Dealers will consult their own interest in writing to us for 
The largest works 
Goods the BEST 





prices before placing orders elsewhere. 
in the Country supplying the Trade 
and warranted, Prices LOWEST ! 


DECAL SIONR DRUM WorRss, 


MANUPACTURBRS FOR THK TRADE ONLY, 


o73 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. G, SOTISTMAN, Manager. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
different sets of reeds easily regulated 
Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
Made a specialty by many dealers. 
ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & C0, easton. pa. 
The J NO. ALBERT Grand Concert Model 


xz. J. camer 


124 South Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





qualified tone; 
while playing 
octave organ, 














N. B.—Have you seen the E, J. 
A.se+t Patented Tailpiece for the 
Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 








BROWN & PATTERSON 


Marcy Avenue and Hope Street, 
BROOELYN, WN. Y. 


PIANO PLATES. 








462 East 136th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 


by com 





All branches of Music taught 
petent teachers only. 


2716 57th Street, Chicago, Ili. 


FREDERICK VINAL, Cc, J, SCHUBERT, 
TREAS, AND Sec’y, Pres. 


S.D. COODWIN 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 


First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 





COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
A. M. ROBERTSON, Manager 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sy O. OConOr 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES, 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West S5th St, 


Bet, roth and rth Aves., 
NEW YORK. 





WE 














Scientific American 
Agency for 






estiaes Anes 


Bhaptoee Saw Youn. 
its in America. 


‘very mt taken out b | yy AF 
the rt lic by a notice yt free of charge in the 


S vientific aoreen 


world. circulation of any scientific fh the 
a ptrated, och aa 
sh. 


For information 
MUNN 


ay ¥ ont 
wit 
yar $1.00 six months, MUNN & 


TRLISHERS ft oo — York 














\ % 
SS Export Factory 
MUSIC WORKS. 


Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST, 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNICEKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailedon application, 


BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments 


Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 
W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Application. 















ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HALLETT & GUMSTON 








ONCE SAID: 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all 

This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS 


WAREBROOMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


“You can fool all the people 





PIANO, 


some of the time and some of 
the people all of the time.” 


FIRST MADE IN (1833. 





Catalogue and Price List on ee 





| 
f 
| 
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ONE PRICE. 


Sentiments of Dealers 


ON THE PLAN OF THE MANUFACTURERS PIANO 
COMPANY. 





NUMBER of Western dealers who have paid 
A attention to the important decision of the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, to hold 
firm to the one price system introduced by that house 
some time ago, send the following letters expressing 
their sentiments to THE MUSICAL COURIER : 
S1ovux Crrvy, Ia,, February 29, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We wish to state that this is a subject which I have given 
considerable thought in the past, and I have earnestly 
urged the adoption of it by at least all first-class and re- 
liable manufacturers and dealers. Since the piano business 
has become one of the largest of any one commercial 
branch, there can be no question as to the advisability and 
the great good which would result from the adoption of 
the one price system ; with the one price system once es- 
tablished and no commission to teachers and persons not 
regularly engaged in the business, two of the greatest evils 
in the trade would be removed. Then the next important 
step would be areform in the present abused instalment 
system. With these three essential reforms the trade would 
be put in a healthy and legitimate shape. I believe this 
reform not only practical, but altogether probable in the 
very near future, and they can only be brought about 
through the medium of the trade press. 

Very truly yours, C. H. MarTIN PiANo ComPANy. 





Rocue re, Ill,, February 27, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

As to my opinion on the ‘‘one price’’ system recently 
adopted by the Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, 
I think the move is in the right direction and that this sys- 
tem should be introduced into the retail business as speedily 
as possible. We shall encounter difficulties at the start, 
but you wipe out the stencil frauds and with this one price 
system we shall be able to place the piano business among 
legitimate trades. Respectfully, E, H. REYNOLDS. 





Sr. Joszru, Mo., February 29, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier , 

The ‘‘one price’’ system meets my views exactly, and 
could same become general with the principal piano man- 
ufacturers would be a most welcome reform to the retail 
dealer. Very truly yours, B. L. GRISWOLD, 

Locansrort, Ind., March 1, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

GENTLEMEN—Would say that I most heartly rejoice in 
the new departure of the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
of Chicago, that of a ‘‘ one price system to all,” which Ire. 
gard as a very important and needed step in the right 
direction. When men of sterling worth and sound judg- 
ment, such as compose the Manufacturers Piano Company 
make a one price announcement, we know that it means 
something that can be depended upon, and I shall do what 
I can to establish the same. 

If the trade generally would adopt a one price system, it 


confidence in the piano and organ business that the unes. 
tablished chicanery pianos have done much to demoralize. 
Yours very respectfully, J. C. Brince. 





Green Bay, Wis., February 29, 1892. | 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

We are very much pleased with the new departure of 
the Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, to the one 
price system. It will be a benefit to us in many ways and 
it must be to all others handling their goods who wish to 
do an honest, honorable business, We have adopted the 
same system and prices given in their catalogue and are 
satisfied it will be a success. 

Respectfully yours, 

DICKINSON Music CoMPANY. 





Mapison, Wis., March 1, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier - 

In regard to the one price system, I would say that I 
think the sooner it is adopted by the entire trade the 
better it will be for everybody, in fact a boon to the re. | 
tailer and his customer. It is a system which we adopted 
several years ago, and although we lost some sales by it 
(because our competitors got hold of our prices and cut un. 
der us with inferior goods), we find that it has established a 
reputation with us for fair dealing which cannot be ques. 
tioned, There is nothing so belittles and taints the piano 
and organ business with swindle as for a dealer to ask a 
customer $500 for an instrument with the hope that he will 
pay it, and then, when he finds he may lose the sale, to 
gradually cut his price to $400 or $375, which should have 
been his asking price in the first place. We believe a fair, 
legitimate one price system established by the dealer on 
the cost of his goods is the only true way for him to 
conduct his business. One hundred cents make a dollar. 
Yours truly, ALLAN G. Park. 





Sioux Fatxs, S, Dak., February 29, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I have given the ‘one price”’ idea considerable thought 
and if it is practicable am heartily in favor of it, as it does 
away with a vast deal of annoyance. 

Am somewhat in doubt as to its feasibility in a small 
Western city where competition is close and ‘‘hot,’’ as it 
gives rival dealers ‘‘ points’’ which they can take advan- 
tage of. However, shall adopt it for atime at least. 

Very truly, EUGENE PUTNAM. 


: ; : Mouing, Ill., February 29, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


public will favor it. 


the ‘‘big four’ to adopt the ‘‘one price to all.’’ 
manufacturers will follow suit. 


If the movement were general, howevery I would mosi 
gladly be one to adopt it, and it is very evident if it were 
generally adopted great good would result to buyers as well 
as to dealers. To have one price to one person and another 
price to another person on the same instrument, as many 
agents and dealers do, is much to be deplored and is mani 
festly dishonest. If the one price system should be gener. 
ally adopted I think it would be a good thing for the retail 
piano business. 

Hoping the subject may continue to be agitated until it 
is generally adopted, Iam, 

Very respectfully yours, 
T. J. WASHBURN. 
Lawrence, Kan., March 8, 1802 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In regard to the ‘‘one price’’ system on pianos, adopted 
by the Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, will say 
that we think the new departure will be a success and believe 
it will be a good thing to introduce into the retail trade 
generally. We have had some experience in another line 
of instruments, the ‘‘Washburn guitar,’’ manufactured by 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy, of Chicage, who adopted the one 
price system several years ago, and who informed us lately 
that it is a success and will be strictly adhered to in the 
future. We are pleased to know that so prominent a firm 
as the Manufacturers Piano Company were the first to 
inaugurate this new departure. 

Very truly yours, W. W. Friuke & Son. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., March 4, 1802. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I am always glad to have an opportunity to testify to 
the merits of a good thing. It is the beginning of a great 
reformation in the business of selling pianos. I never like 
a catalogue containing a price list. I was never able to 
give a satisfactory answer to the often repeated question, 
‘*Why do manufacturers list pianos so high?’’ It was the 
abuse, not the use, of ‘list prices’? which caused harm. 
This led many manufacturers to discontinue the custom, 
and their catalogues appeared without prices. This was a 
legitimate plan, yet it gave the unscrupulous agent the 


same chance to deceive as under the ‘‘ list price’’ system. 


There is a right and a wrong way of doing business, and 
all piano dealers who are on the side of right will gladly 
welcome the one price method. It has come to stay. The 
The prospective customer will recog- 
nize ata glance the honesty of purpose which prompted 
Other 
We like to patronize a 





I think the plan a good one of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company. I wish they all would follow suit. I think it 
will help the retail dealer. I propose to live up to the new 
plan. Yours very truly, A. C, Woopyatr. 





Arcot, IIl., February 29, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

We are pleased with the plan adopted by the Manufac- 
turers Piano Company in marking retail prices on instru- 
ments, and we think it will be advantageous to introduce it 
into the retail business. Very respectfully, 

Tomson & CLisBy. 


‘ 4 { Escanaba, Mich. 
Editors Musical Courier’: 


The one price system we think would be good. 
Bice & Bice. 


, F ; St, Josarn, Mo., March 2, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 


I am in favor of the one price system adopted by the | s 


ove for a ‘‘one price" piano store ? 
elements necessary to success is confidence, and nothing 
will beget greater confidence than the ‘‘one price’’ in 


_—_— issue of February 24. 
have been unable to reply promptly. 


Manufacturers Piano Company; but while I am in sym. | treated all my customers alike. 
pathy and in favor of the movement my relations to com- | has been coming to the front and met with such remark- 


‘‘one price ’’ hat store, why should we not have the same 
One of the greatest 





business. Yes, I am in favor of ‘one price,’’ and hepe it 
will become universal. 
Yours very truly, J. A. RYAN. 
Orrawa, lL, March 5, 1892 


Editors Musical Courier : 


Iam in receipt of your favor of February 25 and your 
Your letter having been mislaid I 


In answer to your question what I think of the ‘‘ one 


price ’’ system I will say that I believe this to be a step for- 
ward in the right direction. 
dled the Weber and Wheelock pianos. 
have always adhered to the one price system with the best 


Ihave for many years han- 
With the former I 


uccess and certainly a clear conscience, inasmuch as | 
Since the Wheelock piano 





petition have always been such that I have never thought | a 





would put a face of honor and dignity on and establish a 


it advisable to adopt the one price system in my business. | a 


ble success I have followed the same system as to its sale 
nd it has been satisfactory. How it will work witha 








For two years or more the 
mechanical experts in 
the factory of . . . 





"> eee 


Wilcox & White ===" 
Organ Co. 


country will hail with 
Me ee ee 


If you have their agency you are indeed in a fortunate position. 





IT WILL BE READY FOR THE TRADE IN ABOUT THIRTY OR SIXTY DAYS. 
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cheaper make I gm yet unable to say, as I do but little in 
that line ; but with pianos of established reputation, well 
known in musical circles, the one price system can be sus- 
tained with success, and the sooner it is adopted the better 
Yours very truly, A. D. Simon. 





for the retailer. 





Jacxsonvitie, Ill., March 8, 1802. 
Editors Musical Courter 

Referring to your article of February 24, on the question 
of ‘‘one price,’’ we have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion, and the standing of the parties who are bringing 
the matter forward entitles it to respectful notice. 

We certainly are in favor of the plan, as being the ideal 
way to conduct business, but we doubt the possibility of 
such a system throughout the general trade, unless the 
promoters of it are prepared to usher us into the millennium 
right now and here. 

‘*One price’’ will come into use when teachers cease to 
claim blood money for ‘ prospects;'’ when old pianos 
and organs cease to come back as grim spectres to haunt 
the dealers’ dreams; when instruments cease to be sold on 
time; that is to say, not during this generation nor yet 
the next. 

It is a simple enough matter to claim to use the one price 
system, but the discounts, commissions, rebates ‘‘ charged 
to advertising account’’ and other evasions constitute an 
evil fully as great, in its moral effect, as the one sought to 
be rid of ; it is not to be insinuated that firms already using 
‘‘one price '’ are driven to making use of any of the above 
evasions, but if they are ac.ually using ‘‘ one price’’ they 
possess a valuable secret of trade, and doubtless money 
would not buy it except in connection with their entire 
plant and good will. 

This is how the matter appears on the outside, but 
beneath the surface is adeeper reason for the ‘‘ one price ’’ 
not being a practical thing, and that is the relative pur- 
chasing power of money and the promise of money. ‘All 
men are created equal’’ may be true, and it is certainly 
true that one man’s money is as good as another’s—if you 
get it. But in time sales, especially instalment sales, 
there is an element of risk which makes it a positive 
wrong to cash buyers not to be able to buya little lower. 

Thus if the price is varied ever so little, as it by right 
should be in such a case, our theory of ‘one price’’ is de- 
stroyed. It is admitted by all that it is right that the retail 
dealer who goes to the factory with the cash in his hand 
should buy at closer prices than can be offered to the long 
time man or the consignment man, and the same rule holds 





in a retail way. Interest does not make the fromise of 
money equal to money in the piano business, 

Yes, we like the ‘‘ one price ’’ idea, and we know of noth- 
ing that looks so well in a catalogue. TINnDALE & BRown. 





Granpv Forks, N, Dak., March 10, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courter ; 

Please send us another copy of the issue of February 24. 
We were much impressed with the article and believe that 
the action of the Manufacturers Piano Company cannot 
fail to prove a great b fit to themselves, as this action of 
theirs must commend them favorably to all their custom- 
ers. We would like to see all wholesalers take the same 
stand, in which case the respectable retail dealers would 
undoubtedly soon fall in line, tothe permanent geod of the 
Very respectfully, Kors BrorHers. 





trade in general. 


An Organ Clerk Objects to a New 


Organization. 


OSEPH T. RICHARDSON, a resident of Fourth avenue, 
who clerks at the Clough & Warren organ factory, is the latest of the 
numerous persons who have appeared in court in some form or other 
during the past few days with a claim to being a victim of the wily ma- 
chinations of Michael the Prince, the leader of the colony of Latter Day 
Israelites on Hamlin avenue. 

Accompanied by his attorney, Harlow P. Davock, Mr. Richardson ap- 
peared before Judge Gartner this morning with a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus to secure the possession of his 10 year old daughter Ella. 

In a voice trembling with emotion Richardson stated that he had lived 
happily with his wife for 15 years, Two years ago, however, she came 
into contact with Prince Michael and his sect. Since then everything had 
changed, At that time Michael the Prince was employed at the ‘‘ Free 
Press” as a printer, under the name of Michael Mills. 

Shortly afterward he left that paper because he was required to work on 
the Sabbath, and commenced preaching his religion in the houses of the 
neighborhood in which the Richardsons lived. 

**He preached at our residence,”’ said Richardson, “ after convincing 
my wife that he was nota pretender. After that he spent much of his 
time at my house, and on many occasions I found him in the company of 
my wife upon my return from work, He managed to enthuse her with 
his doctrines, and she soon devoted almost all her time to reading the 
* Flying Roll,’ and when * Michael the Prince’ returned from a missionary 
trip to England in 1890 she joined his sect and my house then became the 
rendezvous of the Israelites. 

‘When I went home on February 19 last the house was deserted. My 
wife had gone, taking our 10 year old child. I traced them to Mrs 
Daily's, a member of the colony at 389 Hamlin avenue. My wife refused 
to either come home or give up the little one, declaring that all outside 
of the chosen would be destroyed. The child cried to get away, but they 
would not liberate her.” 

“ Why didn’t you takea club and smash their —— heads, and get your 
child from their clutches? ” asked a court official, excitedly. 

Prince Michael asked him to join the Israelites, stating that he would 
get into the land of plenty thereby. 











** We have an income of $2,000 a week,’’ declared the prince. 

‘“* After reading in the papers last night that another man named Rich- 
ardson had married my wife,‘in spirit,’ 1 went up there,’ continued 
Richardson. “I found a couple sitting together in acorner. It was 
outrageous. My wife and innocent child are in their clutches and I don’t 
know what to do.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you go and get them ?"” asked Judge Gartner, ‘‘ and knock 
down the first man who interferes with you?"’ 

A writof habeas corpus was subsequently issued by Judge Gartner.— 
Detroit “* Times.” 








Cally Patents Sold. 
R. WM. B. TREMAINE, representing the 
Wilcox & White Organ Company and the Zolian 
Organ and Music Company, informs us that he has pur- 
chased the series of patents on mechanical musical instru- 
ments owned by Prof. M. Gally. The negotiations have 
beenin progress for some time past. Mr. Gally will retain 
his control of the patents covering his ‘* pianist ’’ and other 
appliances pertaining to the piano, but parts with his organ 
patents. 

The report that Mr. Tremaine had acquired the control of 
this line of patents personally, and that the two firms 
manufacturing the self playing organs must purchase from 
him before making use of the patents of Gally, is not well 
founded. 

Mr. Tremaine’s connection with this line of trade has 
proved very remunerative, and his latest success entitles 
him to the distinction of a first-class manipulator. He isa 
bright and active man of affairs. 





Removal. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

E take this opportunity to inform our pa- 
trons and customers that we will remove our busi- 
ness, now located at 402 and 404 East Thirtieth street, on or 
about April 1, to 551 and 553 West Thirty-fifth street, where 
we will be better prepared to execute all orders intrusted’ 

to our care, and with more promptness than heretofore. 

Yours respectfully, Henry Haas & Son, 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 


6G” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 

















SMITH AMERICAN ORGANS. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, BUY ONE OF THESE. 





230, 235, 
Six Octaves. 


Styles 200, 206, 210, 
Five Octaves. 


purchasers of organs. 


These organs are all built under our immedi- 
ate supervision and finished in the best manner 
in our factory. 
Only the finest material and workmanship are 
employed in their construction. 





Special attention is called to the new reed 
now used in the SM/TH AMERICAN ORGANS. The 
above cut represents the reed, which is made 
from one solid piece of brass, thus doing away 
with the rivets which have always given so much 
trouble and annoyance to the manufacturers and 
By the use of this new 
reed all loose tongugs and rattling reeds are 
obviated, and the finest round, smooth tone is 
secured. 


J. N. MERRILL, ) 
FRANK EDMANDS, § 





Factory: 260 DOVER STREBT, BOSTON, MASS, 


Managers. 





Fe ee 


Styles 300, 305, 310, 320, 
Five Octaves. 


330, 335, 340, 
Six Octaves. 
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FA(TORY. 
346 East 23d Street.NEW YORK 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent forthe United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country, Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrexsuavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cot.in-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 














Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & ©CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U, 8. A. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





WASLE 


(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


iis vers, ... ACTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
Amn Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ** Harp Stops,"’ *' Soft Stops,’ 
‘Piano Mufflers,” ‘* Bell Stops,”’ ** Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piane, 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B, Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE OO., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS!|E.D. SEABURY, 


emma ig COVERER OF 


“== | Piano Hammers 


CASES, AND 
862 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 











IN 1891 OVER 
ONE-THIRD 
OF OUR OUTPUT 
WAS OF OUR 


FAMOUS STYLE 


C¢ 1) N, B.—Moldings, including boring and 


wiring, furnished if desired. 





ad 
STYLE “A.” 

The most popular Organ ever manufactured by us. 
Three or four manufacturers of cheap organs have 


made unsuccessful attempts to copy it. Order a sam- 
ple of the origina) from the 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York. Pa. 








Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 
knows the Music Publishing House of 
Do You Find CARL SIMON, “usis,Dectgstenecourt 
’ erlin, S. W, Germany. 
the best ' 
Markgrafenstr, 21. Known all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
forthe organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
Music @ great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, r 
Niels W, Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz P&nitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata- 


hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret 
(violin), X. and Ph. Schar wenka, L, Schytte, Joseph 
Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGET FIANCS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO.,°saxonv. 


EAULBACHSTR., 24. 

E beg to inform our friends and customers it: .ae Mxsic Trade that Mr. Morgenstern is paying a 
visit to the United States on our behalf during the months of February, March and April, 1892. Mr. 
Morgenstern carries with bim a full collection of samples of our own manufactured Musical 

Instruments of every description, including brass, and a great many novelties. For information and new 


illustrated price list apply to Mr, H,. MORGENSTERN, Astor House, New York City. 


ALFRED MORITZ & =} 
DRESDEN, SAXONY, 


logue and cheapest con- 
ditions for export. 


Cabinet Organ? 








The Excelsior 
Works.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Musical Instruments. 





JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK, 














——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





— TH H— 


TABER 


ORGAN, 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





HERRING & CO. 
251 & 252 Broadway N.Y 
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CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 


AND JOBBERS. 




















NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also-the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St.. New York. 


Removed. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
— CHICAGO,——_- 


ARE NOW AT 


226-228 WABASH AVE. 


FACTORY: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 E. INDIANA ST. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Nos, 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











= 
rr 




















Usique scale, made only for the best retail trade. In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the 
whole world. Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from 
the best musical authorities on application. 

















ANNUAL PRODUCTION 


UPWARD OF 


100,000 
Musical Instraments. 








LYON & HEALY FACTORIES: 
Randolph St. and Ogden Ave. (Fronting Union Park.) State and Monroe Sts 
” 


CHICAGO. 





Largest of the kind in the world. 


AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE, CHICAGO. 








REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436. 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO C0. © 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: WAREROOMS?: 
151 Superior Street, 184 Wabash Avenue 


OCOEZLICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office ; 243 East Chicago Ave. 
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Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 


THE BEST SELLER 
IN CHICAGO 


IS THE 


VOSE PIANO. 











MANUFACTURERSB. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 





WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


_MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
INEW ¢YORK.+ 





LUDWIG & CO. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* msesrote € 








702-704 East | 48th Street 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 











ESTABLISHED. 1855. 
Epa eas 


sS——-* 


at p i 5)\ Amn 
a GRAND), SQUARE: avec ity 
a PIANO FORTE ACTION, let 





j k 
Ae si to 117 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. - 


: > Canibmdgepa Mass: 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 





POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW VORK. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, f 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 
. Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


PHENIX NOVELTY (C0., :corr 


"9 ¢ Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
402 Broadway, New Vork. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Emoroideries and 


strument Bags a specialty, 





Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, s.o sctsicken sons, 


5 East 42d Street. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


Tre COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 














Grand and Upright Pianos, 
HRI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


2) PIANO ACTIONS. 


o, Established over Fifty Years. 
.e' HER 


RBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
os, WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 











WISw RITE 


an 
CNG 


Dae 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 





















MAnvurACcTorY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 





ufactery. 


BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 


~ r 
vy 
lS RO 


7 ami ‘ 


Address al] New York communications te the Man 


a € % 
Breekiys 


. -« & 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 

' 


Brapeury Music Hair, | 
BROOKLYN, © Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton S&t., | 





WITH THR 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price te tha Trade Purntshed 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKS 
GON, MICH, 


KRAKAUER BROS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WARKEROOMS 
159 and 161 East 126th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHIL ADE TT. FFTA, FA, 


H.R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Row and on Keer, 


Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAWN AKy 
ENGLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always cn Hand 











saw voRs Bole Agents for the La | 26 Warren St., New York. 


Naw YORE. 


BRUMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS, 
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CATALOGUE No. 24. 
CATALOGUE No. 25. 





Po, 24. 
Or GUITARS, 
LINS, CASINGS, FITTINGS AND iNSTRUCTION Books. 


Nev Price List Banjos, MANDO~ 


SPECIAL 





No. 25. 
Srectac Net Paice List or Fiutes, Picco.os, Fires, Saxo- 


PHONES, FLAGEOLETS, PICCOLO-FLAGEOLETS, MUSETTES, 
Havurrois, Cor ANGLAIS, Bassoons, CLARIONETS, 
Cases, Reevs, Firvinss AND InsTruc-— 


TION Books. 





Are they in your files? Don’t you know the address? 


Tuners’ Call. 


To Piano and Organ Tuners acd the Trade. 


URING the past two years the question of 
D a tuners’ organization has been more or less dis- 
Meetings have lately been held at which it has 
The chief objects of the 


cussed, 
been decided to make a start. 
organization are: 

To raise the standard of efficiency by admitting to 
membership nene but competent tuners, such competency 
to be passed upon by an examining committee composed of 


experts. 
To issue to accepted members a certificate of member- 
ship that shall in itself be,# guarantee to all concerned 


that the holder is a capable and reliable tuner. 

To thereby crush out the irresponsible, ignorant im- 
postor, who with his cheek, monkey wrench and screw 
driver not only ruins people’s instruments but places in 
jeopardy the reputation of all good tuners. 

To put an end to the cutting of prices by these impostors 
and to establish the confidence of manufacturers, dealers 
and the public in the organization. 

To establish a bureau of employment through which 
those who wish to employ competent tuners, and tuners 
who wish employment, can be accommodated. 





To create a beneficiary fund to assist sick and needy 
members, and insure the decent burial of the dead. 

Let it be distinctly understood that it is not to be a labor 
organization, in that the question of wages and hours of 
labor are not to be considered by the organization. 

To this end, and with these objects in view, we respect- 
fully invite all tuners in good standing with manufacturers 
and the trade to join us, and manufacturers and dealers to 
support us by their influence. 

E. E. Topp, 

C. M. Henry, 

D. J. GREENLEAF, 

Otto SCHNEIDER, 
Special Notice, 

At the next meeting, to be held in Mason & Hamlin’s Hall, 
158 Fifth avenue, corner of Twentieth street, New York 
city, March 23, at 8 P. M., permanent organization is ex- 
pected to be effected and officers elected. A large attend- 
ance is expected and desired. 


Committee. 








Incorporated. 
HE certificate of incorporation has been filed 
of the Knight-McClure Music Company, capitalization 
$10,000, to buy, sell and rent pianos and organs, with prin- 
cipal office in Denver, by Frank A. Knight, James E. Mc- 
Clure and George H. Campbell. 
[This is a reorganization of the old company.] 


The Trade. 


E. Ambuh! is on a trip South for Chickering & Sons. 

~—Karl Fink, Esq., was in Boston last week, stopping at the Adams 
House. 

—Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Merrill left Boston on Thursday for Florida fora 
month's stay. 

—Mr. Chas. Keidel, of Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, was in Boston on 
Thursday and Friday. 

—Samuel Milliken, traveling for Haines Brothers, is reported to be ill 
at his home in Danville, Ill. 

—George W. Carter, formerly of Atlanta, is in Boston, with the intention 
of locating there permanently, 

—Claywell Brothers, in the furniture business at Morganton, N. C., 
have entered the ranks of the piano and organ trade. 

— Munson’s warerooms at Zanesville, Ohio, were entered by burglars 
recently and $5 cash was stolen. Nota piano was touched, 

—~Willard Vose, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, left on 
Thursday for a three weeks’ sojourn in Florida. 

—Mrs. Chas. H. Ditson, of New York, has been a guest for a week of 
Mrs. Oliver Ditson at 288 Commonwealth avenue, Boston. 

Sylvester Tower says; ‘* Will say that I am still running full time, as I 
have been all this year, and new customers are coming in every day, as 





they are becoming more and more convinced that the Tower action is the 
best.” 

—A new organ and piano manufacturing company is about to be started 
in Bowmanville, Ont., by the amalgamation of two firms in that city. 

—The Sherman Music Company, of Butte City, Mon., held an opening 
of their new music and piano rooms at 223 North Main street, in that city, 
on March 7. 

~Zanusvitte, Ohio.—-C, E. Townsend, prominent music dealer, has 
been bound over to United States court in $500 for taking mail matter be- 
longing to another man, 

~The annual meeting of the corporation of the John Church Company 
takes place at Cincinnati on April 19. This date happens to be the anni- 
versary of the death of John Church. 

~Mr. C, H. Edwards, in charge of the piano department of Wm. A. 
Pond & Co., has been selected for the position of organist in the First 
Baptist Church, at Seventy-ninth street and Boulevard, which is now in 
course of erection. 

—Mrs. Gadd—The new family next door to you must be purty well off ; 
they've got a pianer. 

Mrs, Gabb—Huh! They don’t own it. 

“ How d’y know?” 

** By the way they bang on it. 
it at once.” —Ex, 

—Patents granted March 1, 1892: 


It’s rented. 


Why, I’ve seen two of them playing on 


Music leaf turner................ H, S, B-ewington............ No. 470,151 
Music leaf turner..........-..... iy WW GOIN v0. sec ctesees -No. 470,881 
Coin controlled device for musical 

UNE ...'s » “00 S6400040 00858 Bee ONS is. ctindide vances No. 470,041 
QAR i. g evircne 0 one Uapene eocuins SES TUE ope ssedeee sos uate No. 469,787 
Octave coupler for folding keye 

board for organs. ..........-..++ F. W. Hedgeland ........... No. 469,699 
a FO Ee Ae be ye er C, Van Haagen.............. No. 469,876 


~—Srrincep Musicat Instrument.—Henry Dahiman, Cambridge, Minn. 
This invention provides improvements in stringed instruments, such as 
guitars, mandolins, banjos, &c., 10 enable the performer to enrich the ac- 
companiment by playing on additional bass strings. An additional set of 
strings is made to extend over, the sounding board, from an auxiliary head 
on and facing at an angle to the main or ordinary head, to extension rests 
or pins on the sounding board. A rod connects the auxiliary head with 
the body of the instrument, and the auxiliary strings extend in an arc 
along the rod.—'* Scientific American.” 

—Keysoarp “Arracument,—Maximilian Brownold, New York city. 
A locking device for each key is provided by this invention, a mechanism 
for simultaneously locking the corresponding keys of the several octaves, 
and a pedal action for simul ly unlocking all the locking devices for 
the keys. The improvement relatesto pianos, organs, &c., the attach- 
ment permitting of playing on the keys called for by the key in which the 
music is written, while the remaining keys are locked and rendered mute. 
The instrument may also be used in the usual manner without restriction 
as to the use of any of the keys,—" Scientific American.” 

—Music Lear Turner.—Martin A. McMartin, Raton, New Mex. This 
device consists of a vertically adjustable case adapted to be secured toa 
support by a clamping device, a revoluble shaft pivoted in the case being 
provided with operating means, while swinging arms have their inner 
ends geared to the shatt, and spring leaf holders are adjustably secured in 
the outer ends of the arms, The device may be quickly and securely 
fastened to a piano, organ, music rack or any convenient support and is 
adapted to quickly and accurately turn the leaves of sheet music in either 
direction,—** Scientific American,” 
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Appeal 


to the Highest Musical Taste. 


Nos. 84 AND 86 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


NEW YORE. 
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WESSELL,NieKEL & GRoss 


maim eer me ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L, F. HEPBURN & CO., sjtoeurnmu amaca sane oc 


+» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


=” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 























COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON «sisi 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MACE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE, 





Prices Moderate ‘and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO., cummany. 


59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
OOMMISSION MEROCEAN TS. 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 








GRAND, stom and —— 


anaes Vos b, Gosgeetas, Seat, Bendel, Sus 


HALLET & DAVIS GO!S PIANOS. -== sen 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


$11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; him- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These In pepnenen s have bee 2 bate he Boe. pape hod 
yo any L. F ha and upon ‘thel 
avi 


INPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Toue h, Workmanshi >on nd Durability. 


Every Piano Futry Waneai ARKANTED FOR Five Years, 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Eb.ALN OS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. Kx. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











FACTORY: 


E 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


Wwe TORE. 














A We 
y Lance \: ae 


run: ) a iF h), a 
iz oe oe ce PIANO Wee ’ 


Ng ae 


95: Pirin AVE = 


THE GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER 
——p|ANes—— 


TEE STANDARD OF BEX ODLLDNOD! 
sidtiiapinishs! pei te sata 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
SECOND AVE. AND TWENTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTION S, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


. ROTH, for: ly with A. Dolge. ——- ENGEL yyy 
sia ante . Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Son 
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i om ARTIN GUITARS manu 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'w- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S, De LA COVA, | 


Madame Dr GONI, Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 


Mr. N. | LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Mr, J. P. COUPA. Mr, FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do $0, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the Uaite« 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
[Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


5.6 lo 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, fl Y. 


aMERICAN 


GRGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











BIGE GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


or THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


Oo. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


346 and 888 Becond Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 





detween sad and e34 Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 








108, 404, 406 & 408 ast 80th St, New York, 






KBAcH 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 

e" lliustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorabe. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street, 
Pact ory, from 273 to 245 BE, 28d St., New York. 





TRA <=. 






VER ETT 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


vor Catalogue and " 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
- = CINCINNATI, O. 





and Delicacy of Touch, 


General Factors, - 





EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


ORGANS. 


Send for\Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 








The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
*jano in America. §49~ Sena for Catalogue 








N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Suned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition 


The eniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, H 


Telegraph a. R.R. Station: 
Beek v. 


corn. : TIVORY TON. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
OOM WM. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C, D. PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318,320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YoREz. 




















STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts, 
NEW YORK. 





McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT & GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. (eormerly Albany, N.Y.) 











W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice- Pres, A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Tress 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut#Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
tor the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 12¢ East Thirteenth Street, New York City- 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





. UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West! 26th Street, 
NEV YORE. 
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soprtienigas set ssnuin ited debi mnt oe Se a eee fen * 


OPED AT A "4 YF anyone questions the ae of the 
organ in America let him. take a look at 


Grand, Square.and Upright these ‘figures: 


1870, -. . 60,000 
1880,- . . -°70,000- 
F 1890, . e 100,000 ‘ 


Srminway & Sons are the ar Manufacturers who make all compohent parts of and in ‘our opinion 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 5 ‘ 1891, . . 105,000 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY matt, | “ould not seem improbable 


hed 


Quite a little trade ; but we are proud to 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111-Hast Fourteenth Street. Sits 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, |have had our share of it; and congratulate our- 
No, 15 Lower Tennent, Street, Portman enerey LONDON, W. selves that the share grows more and more 
BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK : 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, satisfactory, 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 562d-—53d Street, New York City. ESTEY ORG AN CO., 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long BRATTLEBORO, Vr. 





Island City, opposite 1a0th Street, New York City. 


P P P Points Pertinent to Pianos. 
ss a 8 The title of C. C. BRIGGS & CO.’S latest publication—a neat little book, full 


of interest to those in quest of pianos or dealers anxious about securing the right 














kind of instrument for their trade. 








- wg 


0.C. BRIGGS & CO Me! oe 547 aca St., ‘Boston, Mass. . ie 


5» Grand and Upright Pianos 
New York Agents: C. H. DITSON & COQ., 867 Broadway. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. _ 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES. in charge, . 
No. 20 East 17th Street: 


CONOVE j wes Stan & C0, 


: "—anoracronmns oF Ta — 











Py A k 0 $. STAR. PIANO, | 





“RIo=MON D, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and im Duane Street, Cor, ant Wow } see dettnerieneeremnans 
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94 > 


























